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Introdiicing 


for rapid 
anesthesia 
and prompt recovery 


BREVANE is truly a short-acting barbiturate — combining high anesthetic activity 
with low toxicity. Induction is smooth, rapid, and free of excitement or irritability. 
Dosage is low, requiring only 25 mg. (I cc. of a 2.5 per cent solution) per five 
pounds of body weight. 


The superiority of BREVANE over older barbiturates is due to a lack of sulfur 
in the molecule and a chemical structure with two positions of unsaturation. For 
this reason, BREVANE is metabolized rapidly in the tissues rather than stored in 
the body fat depots. Recovery is uncomplicated, with little side effect, and is 
usually complete in 30 minutes. 


BREVANE is supplied as a dry powder for stability, 500 mg. per vial. It is readily 
restored with Water for Injection, U.S.P., or sterile normal saline solution. 


CORN STATES, LABOR 


1124 HARNEY STREET OMAHA, 
SUBSIDIARY OF LILLY 
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NORDEN 


VETERINARY 


NEWS 


No. 3 


Kittens and Mink Have 
Vaccine in Common 


Veterinarians with fur grower 
clients are using Feline Distemper 
Vaccine to protect mink against the 
virus of mink enteritis. 

Antigenically, the virus of mink 
enteritis is identical or closely related 
to the virus of feline panleucopenia. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that 
inactivated panleucopenia virus vac- 
cine of feline tissue origin (Norden) 
effectively immunizes against the seri- 
ous enteritis problem in mink. Ac- 
cording to a Minnesota veterinarian 
who has a fur grower client, the re- 
sults in mink are “very satisfactory.” 


Do you have any fur grower clients? 


Foaming Uterine Bolet 
Eases Unpleasant Task 


In cases of retained placenta, try 
Borofoam Bolets (Norden) at the be- 
ginning of the “cleaning” procedure. 
While deodorizing, they reduce the 
slickness of membranes and aid man- 
ual removal of placental shreds. Up- 
on completion, administer additional 
Borofoam Bolets or Sulfa Urea Bolets 
(Norden) for continued antibacterial 
action. Dosage is one to three bolets 
for cows and one for sows. 


Milk Fever Therapy 
Pleases Dairyman 


A North Dakota practitioner, called 
to treat a cow, found that the animal 
had calved 10 days earlier but had 
just gone down. The farmer, suspect- 
ing milk fever, had administered 
1,000 ce of straight 25% calcium 
gluconate without response. 

The veterinarian diagnosed par- 
turient periesis and started treatment 
with Norcalciphos (Norden). Before 
370 cc were administered, the cow got 
up, to the surprise of the farmer and 
gratification of the veterinarian. In 
this drouth area with poor quality 
hay, the combination of Ca, P, and 
Mg and dextrose in Norcalciphos did 
the trick, 

Especially indicated in complicated 
cases, Norcalciphos is also valuable 
in problem herds to help prevent re- 
lapses. And because the product is 
exceptionally stable there is no 
troublesome precipitation, even after 
freezing. 


Norden Laboratories was issued the 
first license by the U. S. D. A. for the 


production of Cl]. Chauvei-Septicum 
Bacterin (Vaccinol®). 


Norden Starts Building 


Construction of Modern Biological Production 
Unit to Begin Immediately 


To accelerate its production program of veterinary biologicals 
and pharmaceuticals, Norden Laboratories, Inc., announces plans for 


Balance Important In 
Hog Cholera Vaccines 


Extreme potency without safety 
would be disastrous in hog cholera 
vaccination—as would extreme 
safety without potency. In NORVAC 
potency and safety are in balance for 
solid, durable immunity without in- 
terruption of steady gains. 

There’s a reason too for NORVAC’s 
longer, stronger immunity. Tissues are 
selected only from pigs which have 
shown a definitely prescribed reaction 
following injection with modified 
virus. Each pig must have a normal 
white blood cell count and tempera- 
ture prior to inoculation. After inocu- 
lation, only those animals are used 
which show a prescribed temperature 
curve and leukopenia pattern during 
the incubation period. 


lomycin Case Reports 


Bovine pneumonia: Although 
treatment seemed hopeless, Iomycin 
was injected. Next morning the own- 
er called to say cow was up and 
eating. A return call was not neces- 
sary. Texas. 


Feline pneumonia: Prognosis in 
case of feline pneumonia was poor. 


| 


a new building program to start im- 


| mediately. Bids for the first phase 


| 


covering the biological production 
unit have been let. 

Detail plans covering the remainder 
of the building program, including 


pharmaceutical production, warehous- 


| ing and general offices, are being 
| drawn, 


When completed, the Norden plant 


_ will provide many new facilities dedi- 


cated to the production of biologicals 
and pharmaceuticals exclusively for 
the veterinary profession. 

Site of the new building is a 138 
acre plot two miles northwest of Lin- 
coln, near the municipal airport, af- 
fording prompt service to all points 
of the United States. Currently on 
the site are research facilities, includ- 
ing buildings and holding pens. 

Announcement of the building pro- 
gram was made simultaneously with 
the completion of the merger of 
Norden Laboratories, Inc., with Smith 
Kline & French Laboratories of Phila- 
delphia. 


Yet recovery was complete following 
Iomycin therapy. California. 


Gangrenous bovine’ mastitis: 
Cow with two gangrenous quarters 
was given two treatments consisting 
of Iomycin and Tri-Sulfa-G. Four 
days later the cow was well on the 
road to recovery. Ohio. 
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Correspondence 


Feb. 9, 1960 


Dear Sir: 

Referring to the item “Antibiotics for Malignant 
Edema” (Journat, Feb. 1, 1960: 128), I would like 
to report that I, too, have successfully treated malig- 
nant edema in a horse. This horse was kicked by 
another horse, the calks of the shoes having made a 
wound by tearing and puncturing. The infection be- 
came apparent about 2 weeks later. 

Initially, I gave 6 million units of procaine penicil- 
lin, 5 Gm. of dihydrostreptomycin, and 10 cc. of Bicil- 
lin. Except for the latter, treatment was repeated on 
four successive days. 

s/C. P. D.V.M. 
Borger, Texas 


EAR-CROPPING FORMS 


Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut 
with knife or razor blade. Cannot move or slip 
when clamped into position. Made of non-rusting 
cast aluminum, highly polished. Simplicity of design 
and construction reduces possibility of breakage 
or mechanical failure. Forms immediately available 
for these breeds: Boxer, Boston Terrier, Great 
Dane, Doberman. $15, postpaid. Set of these four 
—$50, postpaid. Forms for other breeds made on 
special order. Sold to veterinarians only. Send 
check or money order. 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 
Lansing 10, Mich. 
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You risk not only low-priced pigs 


but all the corn,care and cash 
youve put in them ! 


consult your 

veterinarian 

he knows best— 
what's best 


If you lost just a few pigs or a 
slim profit— maybe you could 
gamble with cholera. But chol 
era takes more—the pigs, the 
profits, plus all the corn, care, 
and cash you have in them! 

Cholera hits peaks in late 
summer or carly fall, and in 
spring. Just when most farmers 
have the most investment in 
their hogs. Compared to pos. 
sible losses, vaccination is 


cheap. It's your only protection! 


Cholera struck on many hun- 
dreds of farms in 1959. That it 
didn't strike more times is to 
the credit of vaccination—in 
large measure to professional 
vaccination with M-LV, 

In the lost 9 years, thousands 
of veterinarians have protected 
millions of swine with Fort 
Dodge M-L-V. Used simulta- 
neously with serum, M-L-V 
provides immediate and pro- 
longed immunity 


MLV 


The original modified tive virus FORT > 
hog cholera vaccine 


Reduction of ‘Junior Page’ 


You risk losing not just 
low-priced pigs, but 
all the corn, care & cash 


you've put into them! 


Cholera so often strikes 
when pig losses are most costly 


If you could settle for losing only a few 
small pigs—or sacrificing only your rather 
slim pork profit—maybe you could take a 
gamble on cholera. 

But it’s not just pigs—and it’s not just 
profits—that hog cholera robs you of. It's 
the corn, care and cash you've put into 
those pigs. It’s the high investment in 
feed, time and housing. That's what makes 
cholera costly 

Cholera is a threat the year ‘round. It can 
strike in any month. But cholera hits peaks 
in late summer and early fall—and again 
in the spring. Ite greatest risks come when 
your investment in swine is at its peak. 
The “ALL” that cholera takes is too much 
to risk! By comparison, vaccination of pigs 
is cheap. It is your only real protection 


Protect your stake 
—VACCINATE ! 


Cholera struck on many hundreds of farma 
in 1958 And again in 1958 Often in coun- 
Wes or areas having had no cholera im 10 
years and more. That 11 dad not strike more 


times in more places is to the credit of 
vaccination — in large measure to profes- 
sional vaccination with M LV 


Keeping cholera in check » a never-ending 
years 


Fort Dodge MLV in the last 9 
The modified tive virus Used simultaneously with serum, MLV 
nog cholera vaccine pies and prolonged iramunity 


Again in ’60 
Fort Dodge’s messages 
urge the hog farmer 


to use professional 
vaccination 


> For the eighth consecutive year, 
swine practitioners and the cause of 
veterinary vaccination receive support 
in a series of striking, large-space 
educational messages. Appearing in 
National Hog Farmer and leading farm 
publications in corn-belt states. 


FORT DODGE 
® 
Fort Dodge, lowa 
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unmatched for palatability...convenience...nutrition! 


For many years Friskies Meal has stood for 
the finest in a dry dog food. Now a great 
new Friskies Meal has been developed... 
finer even than the Friskies Meal you may 
already know! 


Great new palatability! Rich in pure 
meat meal combined with exclusive new 
Friskies Flavor Flakes, new Friskies Meal 
offers outstanding palatability. Pure meat 
meal is hearty with the meaty taste and 
aroma dogs love; new Flavor Flakes bring 
to Friskies Meal the natural flavor heart of 
natural grains—corn, wheat, oats and 
barley. Tests have proved conclusively that 
the palatability of new Friskies Meal is 
superior to other leading dog foods. 


Great new convenience! New Friskies 
Meal mixes as a dry dog food should— 
instantly... completely—without 

caking or mushing—ever! 


There’s no sticking to bowl — 
cleanup after feeding. 


never a messy 


Complete, balanced formula! As 
always, Friskies Meal is complete with every 
vitamin, mineral and other nutrient dogs 
are known to need. In addition, new Friskies 
Meal is high in digestibility. 


Recommend new Friskies Meal today. It's 
everything dog owners could want in a dog 
food — just what 

you'd expect from 


(arnation. 


For variety...suggest Canned Friskies—hearty with meaty-rich flavor—and 
Friskies Cubes—entirely new kind of dog food so palatable it can be fed dry. 
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quietly walked up the ramp... 


**4 gelded Welsh pony refused to walk 
up a loading ramp to the truck. Half an 
hour was wasted in applying ropes, pull- 
ing, pushing, and encouraging with oats, 
during which time the pony accidentally 
lacerated a lip. Within ten minutes after 
it was given 150 mg. of the drug 
[SPARINE] intravenously, the pony quietly 
walked up the ramp on the first attempt.”’* 


Wyeth Laboratories Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


*Gorman, T.N.: J.A.V.M.A. 134:564 
(May 15) 1959. 


AVAILABLE: 
TABLETS: 25, 50, 100 mg., vials of 50. 
INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 10, 30, 
and 100 cc. 


Comprehensive literature supplied upon request 


SUPPLIED ONLY 
TO THE PROFESSIONS 
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Davol Assures 


Endotracheal 
Intubation 


Recognizing the possibility of improving important instruments, Davol’s 
Research and Development group has again collaborated with members 
of the medical profession—anesthesiologists in this case—and have intro- 
duced the NEW TRANSPARENT ENDOTRACHEAL TUBE. The so 
called “blind spot” that so often obscures important landmarks during 
intubation is no longer a problem. The exact positioning of the distal tip 
is now possible. Presence of excessive secretions as well as types of secretion 
— sanguineous, serous or mucoserous — become visually apparent. Trauma 
due to pressure of Endotracheal Tube, during prolonged surgical pro- 
cedures, may be minimized by using these relatively thermolabile tubes. 


with New Davol 


TRAIN IC 


Endotracheal Tubes* 


* Can be sterilized by all usual methods. 


* Unobstructed field of vision during 
intubation. 


¢ Obstructive secretion may be aspi- 
rated under direct vision. 


* Eliminates possibility of using 
blocked tubes. 

* Easy to clean. 

¢ Maintains curvature; difficult to kink. 


* Centimeter markings indicate dis- 
me from distal tip of tube to incisor 
teeth. 
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Again, to fill a long existing 
need for the anesthesiologist 
Davol has designed an Inflata- 
ble Cuff incorporating those 
suggestions most frequently 
submitted toour Technical Staff : 


with Inflatable Cuffs with pilot balloon 


(1) Symmetrical inflation — from 
3 ec. to 15 ce. 

(2) Pilot balloon—providing (a) 
visual insurance of inflation in situ 
(b) sensitive to the extent that an 
intelligent estimation of intracuff 
pressure can be made by palpation 
(c) nylon connector in proximal 
end of inflating tube permits use 
of either slip or Luer-lok Syringe 
without needle. 

(3) Markers indicating range of 
sizes of tubes that each cuff will 
fit are placed on each pilot balloon, 


Designed to provide a means of 
eliminating possible occlusion 
of the tube due to compression 
with Keown Endotracheal Tube Guard by the patient’s teeth and less- 
(MOUTH PROP)* _ ens the possibility of the Endo- 

tracheal Tube’s kinking in the 

mouth. Will accommodate all 

sizes of Endotracheal Tubes up 

to 42 French Scale. 


*By personal communications. 


These specialized instruments for Endotracheal 
Intubation are the result of a continuous effort to keep 


abreast of the latest advances in this important field. 


Your surgical supply dealer 
will be glad to furnish you 
with detailed information 
on styles and sizes of Davol RUBBER COMPANY ‘ 
Endotracheal Tubes, or write 

Davol Rubber Company, 

Providence 2, R. I. 
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FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


J. A. McCallam, VMD 
Brig. Gen. USA (Ret.) 


LEGISLATIVE 


Kansas State Legislature adopted their House Concurrent 
Kansas City Urges Increased Resolution 7, requesting U.S. Congress to appropriate funds 
Brucellosis Funds for continuation of the brucellosis eradication program on 
an active and progressive basis in keeping with assurance v 
of federal cooperation when the program was offered the 
states. The resolution was printed in Congressional Record, 
Feb. 8, 1960, at request Sen. Schoppel, Kan. 


In a Senate speech (Cong. Rec., Feb. 11, 1960), Sen. Aiken 
Sen. Aiken Attacks Brucellosis (R., Vt.) attacks ‘“‘penny wisdom and pound foolishness’’ in 
Fund Cutback the government operation of brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram. Deceleration of program resulting from cutbacks in 
1960 fiscal funds (see JOURNAL, July 1, 1959, adv. p. 14) 
is being reflected in slow-down of progress, he says. Sen. 
Aiken calls for restoration of funds to at least the 1959 
level ($20 million) or it will, in long run, cost an additional 
71 per cent to accomplish the objectives of the program. 
The Senator pointed out the sooner the disease is eradicated 
the sooner producers will be free of a $25 million loss an- 
nually, and that early eradication is in the interest of public 
health (this connection see JOURNAL, March 1, 1960, adv. 
p. 10). 


_——_ A resolution adopted by Oregon State Board of Agriculture, 

Siaiinn: Hiaietied presented to the Senate by Sen. Morse (Cong. Rec., Feb. 

q 15, 1960), asks Congress for funds for the establishment 

and maintenance of an animal quarantine station to serve 

the Pacific area. No satisfactory federal facilities exist for 

holding and examining foreign animals such as provided 
on Atlantic seaboard. 


Keep Writing for Self-Employed Indications are that the Senate Finance Committee will report 
Tax Deferment Bill favorably on H.R. 10, self-employed tax deferment bill 
(probably with amendments). This encouraging news, based 
on remarks by Sen. Smathers on senate floor Feb. 18, be- 
lieved due to change in treasury position regarding 
Smathers-Morton-Keogh-Simpson bill. Do not be complacent 
—bill still must pass Senate! All interested, continue writing 
your senators to support this measure. 


NEW BILLS Sen. Bennett (R., Utah) submitted amendment Feb. 11 to S. 
2086, National Wildlife Disease Laboratory bill (see JOUR- 
NAL, July 1, 1959, adv. p. 14) to provide for the laboratory 
at any state-owned university having one or more existing 
programs useful in carrying out provisions of the Act. Initial 


(continued on adv. p. 12) 
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BACTERIN 


White Minois” 
Corn inc. 


AN EFFECTIVE; PRACTICAL, SAFE PREVENTIVE FOR SWINE ERYSIPELAS = 


Washington News-——Continued 


NEW BILLS bill provides laboratory be established at land-grant college 
or university having a school of veterinary medicine. 


H.R. 10255, Rep. Fogarty (D., R.I.), amend PHS Act or pro- 
vide federal assistance to states which award scholarships 
to medical and dental students. 


S$. 3007, Sen. Clark (D., Pa.) and 21 co-sponsors, to author- 
ize federal loans to colleges and universities for construction, 
improvement, etc., of classroom buildings and other academ- 
ic facilities. 


H.R. 10330, Rep. Dingell (D., Mich.), amend Internal Revenue 
Code 1954 to prohibit deductions of certain expenditures as 
trade or business expenses; companion bill to $. 2040 (See 
JOURNAL, July 1, 1959, adv. p. 14). 


H.R. 10341, Rep. Harris (D., Ark.), amend PHS Act to author- 
ize grants-in-aid to universities, hospitals, laboratories, and 
other public or nonprofit institutions to strengthen programs 
of research and research training in sciences related to 
health. 


SPRING FEVER? 


PERK 
‘em up with 
BIG RED 


VARIETIES (COUNT 'EM) 


One that will surely hit the spot with your dog(s) 
BEEF, CHICKEN, HORSEMEAT, RATION/ MEAL, PELLETS, KIBBLE 


—*. Formulated by one of America’s fore- 
Applegate BIG RED D 0G FOODS most nutritionists. Now better than 


ever. At all G.L.F. Service Agencies. 


DIRECT SHIPMENTS FROM BIG RED, BOX 343, CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 
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Thousands of newspaper articles, 
like these, stressing the value of 
veterinary service. Thousands more 
in farm magazines, plus radio, 
television. Underwritien by these 
member companies ... . 


Bive Cross Serum Co. 

Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. 
Corn States Laboratories, Inc. 
Fort Dodge Laboratories 

Grain Belt Supply Co. 
Haver-Lockhart Laboratories 
Liberty Laboratories 

Norden Laboratories 
Pitman-Moore Co. 

Sioux Falls Laboratories, Inc. 
Southwestern Laboratories, Inc. 
The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 
The National Laboratories Corp. 
Allied Laboratories, Inc. 
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PARVEX 


(piperazine-carbon disulfide complex) 


a nonirritating 

aqueous suspension or 
bolus which liberates 
carbon disulfide as a gas 
in the equine stomach. 
Eliminates 

bots 

ascarids 


pinworms 
large strongyles 
smal strongyles 


TRADEMARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


... where science 
turns to healing 


~ 


ditive to control 


By controlling stress new Serpasil premix improves efficiency and reduces 
feed wastage, increases egg production and quality, reduces harmful re- 
sponse to crowding, temperature and environmental changes and other 
adverse conditions. For more information, return the coupon below. 


Gentlemen: Please send the fact book and complimentary supply of Serpasil Premix. 
My veterinary practice includes Poultry: Entirely] Some] None(] 


NAME D.V.M. 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC., FEED ADDITIVE SALES DIVISION, P.O, BOX 313, SUMMIT,N. J. 
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LESS STRESS, MORE EGGS WITH SERPASIL 

Serpasil premix offers researchers a way to protect layers and growing chickens 
from the adverse effects of temperature, crowding, environmental changes and 
other flock stresses. 

Serpasil premix represents a new concept in veterinary practice: a tranquilizing 
feed additive. An original discovery of c1BA research laboratories, Serpasil (reser- 
pine c1BA) is derived from a tropical shrub of the rauwolfia species. Ancient peoples 
used the root of this plant to treat an amazing variety of ailments, ranging from 
dysentery to insanity. Modern science has proved they were more right than 
wrong. When Serpasil was introduced by cipa for medical use, it achieved not- 
able success in the treatment of hypertension and certain psychotic and neurotic 
states. Now, the anti-stress benefits of Serpasil can be applied to poultry. 


HOW SERPASIL BENEFITS POULTRY UNDER STRESS 


By calming birds who are subject to crowding, temperature and environmental 
changes and other stresses, Serpasil premix reduces waste of feed at the hopper, 
helps birds utilize feed to the fullest extent. Controlled experiments conducted 
under adverse temperature conditions show that Serpasil promotes egg production 
and improves shell thickness and egg quality. 


Serpasil premix isa patented product of CiBA. C1BA is known throughout the world 
for its research in pharmaceuticals, chemical dyestuffs, plastics and related prod- 
ucts. For more facts about Serpasil premix—and a complimentary supply for 
clinical trial—fill out and mail the postcard below. 


Postage No 

Will be Paid Postage Stamp 
b Necessary 

y If Mailed in the 

Addressee United States 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT No. 157, SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


CIBA Pharmaceutical Products Inc. 
Feed Additive Sales Division 

P.O. Box 313 

Summit, New Jersey 
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Rapid Bactericidal Action 
in All Species 


The synergism of Neomycin and Polymyxin B extends the 
bactericidal action well beyond the limits of either antibiotic. 
The broad spectrum of effectiveness has been reported 
authoritatively in numerous published clinical studies.':?:* 


Because Daribiotic is bactericidal, resistant organisms have 
little opportunity to develop. Convenient dosage forms for 
the treatment of small and large animals broaden 

the usefulness of Daribiotic. 


DARIBIOTIC 


NEOMYCIN-POLYMYXIN B* 
DARIBIOTIC Injectable—for prompt treatment of bacterial infections. 
IN PRACTICAL DARIBIOTIC Mastitis Infusion—in 7.5-cc. tubes and 100-cc. vials. 
DARIBIOTIC-AH—12-cc.disposable syringe for mastitis infusion. 
DOSAGE FORMS DARIBIOTIC Tablets—for control of intestinal infections. 
DARIBIOTIC Soluble—convenient oral administration in liquids for 
intestinal infections. 


*U.S. Patent No. 2,565,057 


. Barr, F.S., Carman, PE. and Harris, J.R.: Synergism and Antagonism in Antibiotic Combina- 
tions; Antibiotics and Chemotherapy; 4:818 (1954). 

. Baker, W.L.: Clinical Use of Injectable Neomycin and Polymyxin B; Veterinary Medicine, 
53 (1958):275. 


. Barr, F.S., Harris, J.R. and Carman, P.E.: Intramuscular Treatment of Staphylococcic Mastitis 
with Neomycin Sulfate and Polymyxin B Sulfate; J.A.V.M.A., 132 (1958): 110. 


Write for literature and reprints 


THE S. E. COMPANY 
VETERINARY DIVISION 
Bristol, Tennessee 
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Pharmaceuticals, anti-biotics and 
biologicals formulated and 
manufactured under highest 
quality controls in our new, 
modern manufacturing facilities 


PENICILLIN © STREPTOMYCIN © DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN © VITAMINS © STEROIDS —IN INJECTABLES, TABLETS AND OINTMENTS 


Bio-Kamo 


SERVING THE MEDICAL AND VETERINARY PROFESSIONS | Bi0-Ramo Drug Co., Inc. 


q Baltimore 1, Maryland 
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because: 


® 
ENBRYOSTAT ::::: 
oxytetracycline 


IN REPEAT AND DIFFICULT BREEDERS 


EMBRYOSTAT— renders the bovine endo- 
metrium more receptive for implantation 
by inhibiting bacterial development and 
combating low grade infection. 


EMBRYOSTAT — increases the percentage 
of conception in repeat breeders as well as 
‘apparently “normal” cows. 


SOLD ONLY TO VETERINARIANS 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 


EMBRYOSTAT— does not interfere with 
semen or with the physiologic aspects of 
“heat,” when used as recommended. 


EMBRYOSTAT—should be used in the 
uterus during breeding rest, or before and 
after artificial insemination or natural 
service. 

Embryostat is a combination of oxytetracy- 


cline with calcium and glucose, available in 
dry form in 20-ce. vials. 


Pfizer) Science for the world’s well-being 


Pfizer Laboratories, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New York 


» 
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GHA 


Calcium—Phosphorus— Magnesium Preparation 


Intravenous therapy for correction of calcium, magnesium 
and phosphorus deficiencies of cattle. Supplied in bottles 
of 500 cc. 


Red Udder Ointment 


For relief of simple congestion in inflamed and caked 
udders. Also useful for mares, ewes and sows. Supplied in 
jars of 8 oz. and | Ib. 


Torula Yeast Rumen Nutrient-Inoculant 


Stimulant for rumen bacterial activity. Increases cellulose 
digestion 50 to 75 per cent. For treatment of simple atony 
of rumen, to stimulate appetite and rumen function, and to 
minimize feed lot bloat or other difficulties associated with 
changes in ration. Cartons of | Ib. and 5 lb. Drums of 25 Ib. 


©1960, A. P. Co, SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED 
VETERINARIANS 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY - Kankakee, ILLINOIS 


FOR BOVINE THERAPY 
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FSH-p 


Purified Pituitary Follicle Stimulating Hormone 


For treatment of genital infantilism, gonadal regression, 
incomplete follicular development, persistent luteal cysts, 
aspermia. Vials of 50 mg. (lyophilized). 


Pituitary Luteinizing Hormone 


Used to effect prompt ovulation, treatment of follicular 
cysts. Preferred treatment of aberrant estrus due to luteal 
cysts. In the male, promotes production and release of 
the male hormone. Vials of 5 cc. (lyophilized) packaged 
with 5 cc. vial P.L.H. diluent. 


Purified Oxytocic Principle 


To precipitate labor and accelerate normal parturition; 
for dystocia due to uterine inertia; promotes uterine con- 
traction when desired; stimulates milk letdown. Vials of 
10 cc. and 30 cc. (20 U.S.P. Units per cc.). 


SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED VETERINARIANS 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT ARMOUR 


ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


— 

PREPARATIONS FOR VETERINARY USE| 

; 
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FOR PINK EYE THERAPY — from Alcon Laboratories, Inc. 


There are four Alcon Sterile Ophthalmic preparations especially suited for the 
treatment of conjunctivitis (pink eye) in small or large animals. These are: 


ISOPTO® CETAMIDE — 15% sulfacetamide solution, with 0.12% phenylephrine HCl, 


in a 0.5% methylcellulose vehicle. 


ISOPTO® P-N-P— polymyxin B sulfate 16,250 u/cc, neomycin sulfate 5 mg/cc, and 
0.12% phenylephrine HCl, in a 0.5% methylcellulose vehicle. 


OP-THAL-ZIN — 0.25% zinc sulfate, with benzalkonium chloride 1:10,000 as wetting 


agent and preservative. 


ZINCFRIN® — 0.25% zinc sulfate and 0.12% phenylephrine HCl, with benzalkonium 


chloride 1:10,000 as wetting agent and preservative. 


For the diagnosis and treatment of pink eye and other conditions of the conjunctiva, see 
pages 17-22, Canine Ophthalmology, by R. J. Beamer, D.V.M. 


Isopto Cetamide and Zincfrin are included in Alcon’s V-E-T Set (Veterinary Eye 
Treatment Set), which, along with Op-Thal-Zin, Isopto P-N-P and the complete 
Alcon line, may be obtained from — 


ALBANY SERUM COMPANY, Albany, Georgia 
BARBER VETERINARY SUPPLY, Richmond, Virginia 

CALIFORNIA MEDICAL SUPPLY, Pasadena, California 

CENTRAL CITY CHEMICAL, San Francisco, California 

EMPIRE VETERINARY SUPPLY, Warsaw, New York 

FLORIDA VETERINARY SUPPLY, Tampa, Florida 

MILLER VETERINARY SUPPLY, Fort Worth, Texas 

NORTHWEST VETERINARY SUPPLY, Oregon City, Oregon 
PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY SERVICE, Miami, Florida 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN VETERINARY SUPPLY, Denver, Colorado 

SHARPE & VEJAR COMPANY, Los Angeles, California 

STANDARD VETERINARY PRODUCTS, INC., Palisades Park, New Jersey. 


OR WRITE DIRECTLY TO — 


Alcon! 


ALCON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Veterinary Department, P. O. Box 1959, Fort Worth 1, Texas 


A CoMPLETE LINE OF STERILE OPHTHALMIC PREPARATIONS 
FOR THE Doctor OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
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© Completely Smooth Inside 
* All Inner Edges and Corners 


The Model 
the prince of all animal cages. Ma 
of 4302 Stainless Steel (18-8) 
design that eliminates the use of solder. Inside 
surfaces are completely smooth, and all corners and 
_ available in six standard sizes =—_ walll-floor junctions are rounded to prevent any collec- 
from pe wide, 30” = Peal tion of dirt and animal excretions. Unit is mounted in 
te your _ frame of mild angle steel with pre-drilled holes 
specifications. | easy tiering and assembly into multi-cage units. 


NEW 


MODEL S-G 


Removable Gate (Stainless or Chrome Plated) 


The Model S-G offers a new low price 
range in animal cages by combining the 
durability of 302 stainless steel in the 
lower section with the economy of 
Galvanneal in the upper section. The 
same excellence of manufacture, a 
and basic advantages of the Model AC 
Stainless — been retained in the 
Model S- 


Before you decide on any cage, write 
for full details on the ACS units. 


Animal Cage Specialties Co. 


P.O. BOX 350 « OAK PARK, ILLINOIS ¢ TELEPHONE EUCLID 3-5639 
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A MODEL ACS-Stainless 
Reinforced Frames With Pre-Drilled Holes 2 
d 


Penmycin-AS 


IRONDEX-100 


Optimum Pig Anemia Preventive 


« Single Injection—Minimum cost e 124%% Reduction in Mortality over 
Prompt and Sustained Utilization Figs 
« Complete Utilization (approaches 100%) 


« Greater Resistance to pneumonias, 
enteritis and scours 


e Less Toxic than Oral or Former 
Injectable Iron Preparations. 


For information, get our catalog—it's free. 


Veterinary Products Division 
PHILADELPHIA AMPOULE LABORATORIES, INC. 
400 GREEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNA. 
Quality Pharmaceuticals and Research Since 1930 
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icillin G, 400,000 Units 
DihydrostreptomycinO0.5Gm.per 
(300,000 units per cc.) 
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performance... 


the execution of an action A jumper reflects selective 
with skill achieved through breeding and handling for 


performance that can be 
approximated but not 


and experience. 
equalled by horses of poor 
stock or inadequate training. 


AZIUM reflects the knowledge 
and experience of Schering 
research scientists for 
performance in clinical practice 
that can be approximated 

but not equalled by other 
corticosteroids. 


E 
: 
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AZIUM exhibits a significantly increased 
anti-inflammatory activity in clinical 
practice that permits the use of 
therapeutic dosages as low as 1/20 
those of the prednisteroids at a cost per 
treatment as low as 1/2 that of prednisone. 
In the treatment of corticosteroid- 
responsive conditions, AZIUM affords 
excellent or good results in 85 per cent 

of animals. 

AZIUM BOLUSES—the first corticosteroid in 
bolus form for oral therapy in large animals 
—1s highly effective in the treatment of 
arthritis and other inflammatory conditions 
and as supportive therapy in respiratory, 
traumatic and stress conditions. 


dexamethasone 
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performance 


mn corticosteroid therapy... 


tablets 


AZium 


DOSAGE: The dosage of AZIUM, as with other corticosteroids, should be individualized according § 
to severity of the condition, anticipated duration of therapy and the patient’s threshold or tolerance 
for steroid excess. For chronic conditions, the lowest dosage producing adequate relief should 
be employed. 


TABLETS AQUEOUS SUSPENSION BOLUSES 
pocs: Initial: 0.25 to BOVINE KETOSIS—5 to 20 mg. Horses—5 to 10 mg. (1 to 2 
1.25 mg. daily (1 to 5 intramuscularly (dose may be boluses) daily in single or 
AziuM Tablets). repeated if necessary). divided doses. 
Maintenance: 0.125 to INFLAMMATORY CONDITIONS: Cattle—5 to 10 mg. (1 to 2 
0.25 mg. daily (14 to 1 Cattle and Horses—5 to 20 mg. _ boluses) the first day; 
AziuM Tablet). by deep intramuscular thereafter, 5 mg. (1 bolus) 
cATS: Initial: 0.125 to injection (dose may be daily as required. 
0.5 mg. daily (1% to 2 repeated if necessary). 
AziuM Tablets). roe Dogs—0.25 to 1.0 mg. 
Maintenance: Reduce initial intramuscularly for 3 to 5 days 
dosage gradually at rate of or until a response is noted, 
0.125 mg. (14 tablet) until then 0.25 to 0.5 mg. orally 
daily maintenance level per day as maintenance dosage. 
is reached. Cats—0.125 to 0.5 mg. 

intramuscularly for 3 to 5 days 

or until a response is noted, 

then 0.125 to 0.25 mg. orally 

per day as maintenance 

dosage. 


PACKAGING 
Azium Tablets, 0.25 mg., bottles of 100 and 1000. 
Azium Aqueous Suspension, 0.5 mg./cc., 10 ec.vial, box of 6; 
100 cc. vial, boxes of 1 and 6; 
2 mg./ec., 5 ec. vial, box of 6. 
Azium Boluses, 5.0 mg., scored, boxes of 30 and 100. 


Further information about Aziuwm can be obtained from 


Scheting your Schering Professional Representative. 


SCHERING CORPORATION * BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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FURACIN-PENICILLIN GEL veterinary 


Furacin with penicillin produces an enhanced antibacterial action that is 
at least additive, and may be truly synergistic. The combination covers a 
broader bacterial spectrum of gram-positive and gram-negative organisms 
than either agent alone. 
Indications: For treatment of bovine mastitis caused by Staphylococcus 
aureus; Streptococcus agalactiae and dysgalactiae; Escherichia coli and 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa sensitive to Furacin. 
SUPPLIED: A crystalline suspension of Furacin 2% and procaine penicillin G (13,333 
units per cc.) in peanut oil with aluminum stearate 3%. In rubber-capped vial of 100 cc.; 
applicator tube of 7.5 cc., box of 12. 
1. Kakavas, J. C., et al.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 119:203 (Sept.) 1951. 

NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials— 
onl J neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 

EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 


All Eaton Veterinary Specialties Are Available Through Your Professional Veterinary Distributor 


Fourth Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine—April 1, 1960, Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
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Sulfonamide in mg./100 ml. blood 


The answer to the “constant-level’’* concept of sulfa ther 


16 


Comparison of biood levels of Sulfamethazine and 
SULFABROM given orally to calves at 214 mg./Kg. 


12 / 


“The establishment and maintenance of a constant blood 
level is virtually necessary throughout a course 
of sulfa therapy’. 
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SULFABROM can establish and maintain constant blood 
and plasma levels in cattle—lasting up to 48 hours. 
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Time in Hours—Post Administration 


(1) Stowe, C.M. et al.: Am. J. Vet. Res. 19:345 (April) 1958, 
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one oral dose of 


can provide therapeutic blood 


and plasma levels in cattle lasting 


up to 48 hours. 


pneumonia - shipping SUPPLIED AS: No. 55671 SULFABROM 


Buffered Powder 1-ib. bottles. No. 55601 
effective in the fever foot rot- SULFABROM 15 Gm. Boluses—packages 
» metritis - coccidiosis of 5 and 50. No. 55591 SULFABROM 
treatment of: (oral treatment) - calf 4 Gm. Boluses—packages of 5 and 50. 
9 —60- mg. (1.0-1.5 grains)/ib. of body 
mastitis - traumatic weight, orally for sustained levels. 
gastritis (postoperative) SULFABROM Buffered Powder — 15-30 
«infected wounds mg. (0.25-0.5 grains)/Ib. intravenously— 


for immediate levels. 30-60 mg. (0.5-1.0 
winter dysentery grains)/\ib. intraperitoneally—for rapid 
* peritonitis - listeriosis - sustained levels. 60-90 mg. (1.0-1. 


and calf scours grains)/Ib. orally, as a drench—for con- 
venient levels. 


The only sulfa product available 
exclusively to veterinarians 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
E RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
MERCK 


VETERINARY 


@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC. FOR SODIUM SULFABPOMOMETHAZINE 
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FOR BETTER 
MANAGEMENT OF 
BARBITURATE 

ANESTHESIA 


Methetharimide, PARLAM TRADEMARK 


THE BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST 
OF CHOICE 


4 ... INCREASES RESPIRATION 
||... RESTORES REFLEXES 

SHORTENS SLEEPING TIME 
MIKEDIMIDE is indicated 


73°, MORE POTENT ¢ As a STRONG RESPIRATORY STIMULANT 
THAN PENTAMETHYLENTETRAZOL in the presence of barbiturates. 


¢ As a STRONG CIRCULATORY STIMULANT 


| in the presence of barbiturates. 
FE evigns of toxicity have ¢ To QUICKLY AMBULATE the animal after surgery. 
index, animels can be Put ¢ To SHORTEN SLEEPING TIME under anesthesia.. 
observee- at 
or awakened * For ROUTINE ANTAGONISM THERAPY against 
| will, by the NAKEDIMIDE without barbiturate anesthesia. 
Cent Were to the animal. ¢ For EMERGENCY TREATMENT for barbiturate 
ps overdose and respiratory depression. 
+s supplied in 10 al. ¢ To ACHIEVE A “SAFE PLANE” of anesthesia / 
IKEDIMIDE is sUPP dose 
and 120 mi. mulliPie during and after prolonged surgery. 
teral use- 
vials for Pore lable on request. YOU MAY ORDER DIRECT, or we can drop ship 
Litera and bill through your distributor. EACH DOZ. 


*Patent applied for ‘MIKEDIMIDE’ 120 mil. multiple dose vial...$9.00 $102.40 
‘MIKEDIMIDE’ 60 ml. multiple dose vial........ 4.75 54.16 
‘MIKEDIMIDE’ 10 ml. multiple dose vial........ 2.00 22.80 

Freight allowed on all orders over $25. Orders totaling $100 

or more, less 5% extra discount. 


TERMS: 1/10 NET 30 F.O.B. Englewood, N. J. 


CORPORATION @ 2665S. Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 
SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 4700 Prince of Wales, Montreal 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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A new look 
for an old friend 


> Now, Fort Dodge’s widely-used 
scented disinfectant—in a handy 
1-pint plastic squeeze bottle. But, 
no change in the exclusive Nolvasan 
“S” formula—the same powerful 
bactericidal, virucidal and detergent 
properties, plus the fragrant scent 
which effectively masks odors. 
Equally adaptable to hospital 
use or for dispensing. 


Fort Dodge, Iowa 


“Nolvasan"’ T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Made in U.S.A. by arrangement with 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
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Vol. 136 
No. 6 


{Aarch 15, 1960 


New Concepts of 


OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Leptospirosis 


VETERINARIANS, physicians, and _ public 
health officials have been intensely con- 
cerned with leptospirosis for over a decade. 
Justifiable interest stems from these facts: 
(1) Leptospires have a wide mammalian 
host range including man; (2) these infec- 
tions are no longer considered exotic, for 
all serotypes have potential worldwide dis- 
tribution; (3) significant economic loss to 
livestock owners is evident; and (4) these 
infections are not decreasing in our animal 
and human populations. It would be diffi- 
cult to discuss adequately all leptospiral 
diseases. The material presented will deal, 
unless otherwise indicated, with Lepto- 
spira pomona infections in the United 
States. 

Leptospira pomona is the infecting sero- 
type in 98 per cent of the enzootics in cat- 
tle and swine in the United States. Sero- 
logic surveys indicate that 3.5° to 11.2 per 
cent!’ of the cattle, and 3° to 22 per cent? 
of the swine have experienced infection. It 


Dr. Morse is professor and associate director, Veterinary 
Medical Research Institute, Iowa State University, Ames. 

This paper was presented before the Section on Public 
Health and Regulatory Veterinary Medicine, 96th Annual 
Meeting, AVMA, Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 23-27, 1959. 
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in Animals 


Erskine V. MORSE, D.v.M., PH.D. 


is estimated that 2 to 4 per cent of these 
livestock are actively infected. Combined 
losses in cattle and swine probably exceed 
$200 million annually. 

A major problem confusing the serodiag- 
nosis of leptospirosis has been the presence 
of agglutinins other than those for L. 
pomona in domestic livestock. Leptospira 
Leptospira canicola,®1%5° Lep- 
tospira Lepto- 
spira autumnalis, Leptospira hebdomadis, 
and Leptospira grippotyphosa®® antibodies 
have been detected in the serums of cattle 
or swine in the United States. These find- 
ings may be the result of: (1) clinical or, 
more probably, subclinical dual specific 
serotype infections past or present; (2) 
cross reactions of a specific nature, i.e. an- 
tigens in common shared by 2 or more 
serotypes; (3) antigens shared with other 
bacterial genera;**? or (4) nonspecific ag- 
glutinins which result in false positive re- 
actions. The isolation of L. pomona from a 
cow having a 1:600 L. sejroe serum titer 
but negative for L. pomona,?° and from a 
dog which was seropositive at 1:400 for L. 
autumnalis and 1:100 for L. pomona*® pre- 
sents some intriguing possibilities. The ex- 
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act causes of serologic cross reactivity re- 
main obscure. The phase of infection,®§ 
the host species involved,?*** and _ indi- 
vidual differences within the species?*:>* 


are all contributing factors in the lepto-: 


spiral agglutination cross-reaction phe- 
nomena. A more complete understanding 
of this important diagnostic problem is 
critically needed. 

An unfortunate misconception regarding 
bovine and porcine leptospirosis has arisen 
in some areas. The family physician, upon 
learning that his patient’s cattle or swine 
have leptospirosis, concludes that the cause 
is the Weil’s disease agent, 7.e., L. ictero- 
haemorrhagiae. This is understandable, 
but nevertheless the ensuing confusion 
may lead to unnecessary quarantines and 
needless concern. While cattle*: 17-26 and 
swine'®-*° have been naturally infected with 
L. icterohaemorrhagiae, one should empha- 
size that this is unusual, and the vast ma- 
jority of infections are due to L. pomona 
in the United States. However, because of 
the broad host range for Leptospira, we 
should always be prepared for the possi- 
bility of invasion in our domestic livestock 
by other serotypes. Serologic surveys sug- 
gest that this has probably occurred in 
some instances although not proved by ac- 
tual isolation and definitive identification 
of the agent. 

Leptospirosis is increasing in  preva- 
lence. Bovine and porcine L. pomona infec- 
tions have not significantly decreased in 
Iowa during 1955 to 1958 according to one 
writer.’ It would appear natural that simi- 
lar trends continue in other agricultural 
areas. Leptospirosis in man is either being 
recognized more readily or it is on the in- 
crease in Iowa. From 1951 to 1957, this 
state reported 5 cases, while in 1958 more 
than 15 cases were recognized.*’ Indica- 
tions were that “almost all” were due to 
L. pomona. Leptospirosis continues as one 
of our major livestock disease problems. 
Critical appraisal of the situation does not 
indicate that its prevalence is decreasing 
in farm livestock. 

Specific antigens common to leptospires 
and brucellas do not appear to exist.** 
Therefore, the use of L. pomona bacterin 
should not influence Brucella serum ag- 
glutinins for animals vaccinated with 
strain 19.51 Reports have been circulated 
that cattle previously classed as “negative” 
on the brucellosis test became “reactors 
and suspects” following vaccination with 
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L. pomona bacterin. Circumstances per- 
taining to such findings warrant investiga- 
tion and a thorough study of the phe- 
nomena is indicated. From a_ practical 
standpoint, tests for leptospirosis and bru- 
cellosis do not appear to be jeopardized by 
serologic cross reactivity. Progress in some 
brucellosis control programs has been ham- 
pered to a minor degree because of the 
presence of leptospirosis. Dairymen have 
been reluctant to lose brucellosis accredi- 
tation during “abortion storms,” which 
they wrongly guessed were due to brucel- 
losis. Later the trouble was found to be 
L. pomona infection. It is of the utmost 
importance that leptospirosis is not con- 
fused with brucellosis in either animals or 
man. 

No single factor alone is responsible for 
the severity and prevalence of leptospirosis 
in livestock. Some major influences which 
interact in perpetuating infection are: (1) 
the domestic animal hosts involved, (2) 
wildlife reservoirs; (3) general husbandry 
practices; (4) environmental conditions; 
and (5) virulence of the infecting sero- 
type. 


Domestic Animal Hosts 

The ideal host for perpetuating L. po- 
mona infection is a species which main- 
tains a urinary shedder state of long dura- 
tion and eliminates great numbers of lepto- 
spires in urine. Swine fulfill both these 
criteria, while cattle follow closely. Rumi- 
nants, and swine to a lesser and variable 
degree, which normally maintain a urinary 
pH above 6, favor transmission of lepto- 
spires. In theory, at least, pH of urine may 
directly influence duration of the carrier 
state and effective transmission of lepto- 
spires to new susceptible hosts. In cattle 
and swine, the greatest numbers of lepto- 
spires are excreted in urine approximately 
25 to 35 days following subcutaneous ex- 
posure. During this period, direct darkfield 
microscopic examination of the urine is 
most likely to yield positive results. Very 
few, if any, organisms are eliminated prior 
to 10 days by most experimental hosts. 
Sheep** and dogs’ remain carriers for ap- 
proximately 60 days, but usually few lepto- 
spires are excreted in their urine. They do 
not appear to be highly effective in trans- 
mitting L. pomona infection. Horses ap- 
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parently do not shed great numbers of lep- 
tospires in the urine®"! and probably are 
not significant spreaders of leptospirosis. 
Goats shed L. pomona for approximately 
the same periods as do sheep but, in con- 
trast, goat urine may contain numerous 
leptospires.*® Caprine leptospirosis, it is 
theorized, represents a greater threat to 
susceptible animals than the disease in 
sheep, horses, or dogs. 

In this country, it appears that severity 
of and mortality due to leptospirosis’ has 
been greater in beef type cattle than in 
the dairy types. Icterus, prostration, and 
death are attributed to leptospiral disease 
in beef animals in Iowa. The etiology of 
this condition is not definitely known, and 
it is questionable whether severe mani- 
festations are due to L. pomona. Limited 
experimental evidence indicates that grade 
Hereford calves were more seriously af- 
fected than were Holstein-Friesian calves 
of approximately the same age and raised 
under identical conditions.** Critical in- 
vestigations of susceptibility in beef as 
compared with dairy cattle, as well as 
comparative pathogenesis of L. pomona 
infections in the two types of cattle, are 
warranted. 


Wildlife Reservoirs 


The exact status, extent, and domestic 
animal health significance of L. pomona 
infections in wild mammals is not thor- 
oughly understood. Surveys indicate that 
serum antibodiesare present in many 
wildlife species in the United States.?°*°.49 
Leptospira pomona has been isolated from 
a deer,‘ an opossum,*® a wildcat,2° and 
skunks® in the United States. Deer have 
been experimentally infected.*? The degree 
to which these ruminants will transmit 
the disease is not known. 

Two possibilities exist regarding the 
importance and role of wildlife species as 
hosts for L. pomona. First, as leptospirosis 
decreases in farm livestock, the wildlife 
population will become the significant 
source of infection for man and other 
animals. Second, as L. pomona infections 
become less prevalent in farm stock, the 
same trend will occur in wildlife hosts. 
This supposition is based on the theory 
that farm animals are actually serving as 
the perpetual sources of L. pomona infec- 
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tions in deer, bobcats, etc. In other words, 
our infected cattle and swine are the im- 
portant reservoirs of leptospirosis for wild 
animals and not vice versa. 

Isolation and identification of infecting 
serotypes are imperative. Such data will 
provide needed information as to the 
magnitude and scope of the problem and 
serve as a future guide for control meas- 
ures. 

The possible role of arthropods in the 
transmission of leptospirosis should not be 
overlooked. Infected wild hosts may pro- 
vide leptospires for ingestion by vectors, 
and thence transmission to livestock may 
occur. It has been reported that L. pomona 
will persist for 518 days in the tick, 
Ornithodoros  turicata.2 Experimental 
transmission to a susceptible host was still 
possible 232 days following ingestion of 
leptospires. 


General Husbandry Practices 


Agricultural management and general 
husbandry practices in an area contribute 
to incidence and probably severity of 
leptospirosis. The hog wallow, muddy 
water hole, overcrowded feedlot, occasional 
flooding of pastures, lack of mangers and 
feed bunkers, and intermingling of cattle 
and swine are obvious and paramount 
factors for perpetuating leptospirosis. 

In Iowa, during 1958, the highest 
seasonal incidence of bovine leptospirosis 
occurred during June through November.® 
At this time, cattle were on pasture, and 
water was readily obtainable from small 
streams or waterholes. Water-borne lepto- 
spirosis outbreaks would be expected to 
reach maximal incidence at this time; 
yet porcine leptospirosis had its lowest 
reported incidence during period. 
However, the cardinal sign of the infec- 
tion in swine is abortion, and there are 
relatively few pregnant sows in summer. 
The greatest number of positive serum- 
agglutination tests were found during 
spring and fall prior to or concurrent with 
the farrowing seasons. Man’s manipula- 
tion in order to have fall and spring pig 
crops appears to influence the observed 
incidence of L. pomona infections. 

Feeds will influence, within limits, the 
ability of individuals to transmit lepto- 
spirosis. Swine rations which are rich in 
animal protein or contain high levels of 
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minerals, salts of weak bases, and strong 
acids will tend to maintain urine at pH 6 
or below. Such a reaction is unfavorable to 
L. pomona and probably is a factor in 
determining the duration of the carrier 
state and the number of viable organisms 
shed by swine.** The diet then may also be 
a factor in the wide variations reported 
for the urinary shedder state in swine**:*° 
and other livestock as well. 

The widespread use of additives in live- 
stock feeds and the effect upon leptospiral 
infections is a matter of conjecture. It has 
been reported! that serologically negative 
mice harbored Leptospira ballum. Other 
investigators have isolated leptospires 
from serologically negative animals.1 Lep- 
tospira pomona was present in kidneys of 
experimentally infected hogs which were 
fed feed containing 
but serum titers were not demonstrable 
at slaughter. While results were not con- 
clusive, and since kidney infections with- 
out concurrent serum titers can occur with 
nonmedicated rations, a critical study of 
this situation as it relates to various 
nutritional regimens would seem war- 
ranted. 

Successful prophylaxis, treatment, and 
control measures might be_ instituted 
simultaneously by feeding rations favoring 
acid urine and containing tetracycline anti- 
biotics, and by vaccination. The combina- 
nation of 3 approches might prove to be 
more efficacious than any single therapeu- 
tic or prophylactic measure alone. 

Purchase and continual influx of feeder 
and replacement stock will increase the 
probability of introducing leptospiral dis- 
eases. The livestockman who maintains a 
“closed herd” with minimal additions will 
have avoided one of the most potent 
factors in disseminating the disease. Fre- 
quent additions and replacements to the 
herd are known to be the source of many 
severe epizootics in both cattle and swine. 


Environmental Conditions 


leptospirosis 
represent a major hazard. Enzootics in 
animals and man continually stress this 
fact. Rainfall, humidity, and temperature 
climate provide the environment which 
best favors transmission and _ establish- 
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ment of leptospirosis in a region. Ex- 
tremely cold weather, especially when as- 
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sociated with slow freezing and thawing, is 
detrimental to the extrahost survival of 
L. pomona and is independent of pH.*? 
Ovine leptospirosis is not uncommon in 
New Zealand, while it is rare or unrecog- 
nized in the United States.‘ In New Zea- 
land,?? lush, wet pastures, alkaline soil, as 
well as temperature climate, provide suit- 
able enzootic conditions. In the United 
States, sheep pastures are generally on dry 
marginal lands, and climatic conditions in 
the range states present extremes. Such a 
grazing area is less favorable to lepto- 
spiral survival and transmission. 

The severity of leptospirosis in livestock 
as reported in various geographic areas is 
no doubt attributable in some degree to 
differences in virulence for respective 
strains of L. pomona. Mortality has been 
higher, and clinical manifestations, i.e., 
icterus, anemia, and hemoglobinuria, have 
been dramatic for bovine enzootics in 
western range areas as compared with 
those in predominantly dairying areas. 
Variations in virulence for a single strain 
and between strains have been observed. 
Cultivation in mediums leads to a decrease 
in virulence according to most re- 
ports.'*:16-29.52 Serial passage of L. pomona 
in embryonating chicken eggs rendered 
the agent less pathogenic for cattle.4* Con- 
versely, increased virulence has been re- 
ported for 2 L. pomona strains following 
propagation in mediums.” Serial passages 
in laboratory animals have been found to 
increase Other work- 
ers have found little alteration in virulence 
following repeated transfer ani- 
mals.2°-4° It would seem that the topic of 
virulence warrants appraisal and should be 
closely correlated with a thorough study of 
mutation or variation among the lepto- 
spires. The hemolysin of the leptospires 
represents a known factor which operates 
in the virulence mechanism. Although the 
exact nature and mode of action in vivo 
remains obscure, it has been reported that 
hemolysin resembles an enzyme and ac- 
tivity narallels that of alpha toxins of 
clostridia organisms.25 It has been found 
that a “supersonic extract” of L. ictero- 
haemorrhagiae elicited an intracutaneous 
response in guinea pigs following iniec- 
tion.*® The investigators interpreted this 
as evidence of a toxic principle other than 
hemolysin. 

The leptospiroses are of considerable 
consequence and represent a serious health 
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problem in our domesticated animals and 
house pets. Similar hazards exist for our 
wild fauna and certain occupational 
groups. The economic and public health 
aspects of leptospiral infections have 
created common problems for the coopera- 
tive efforts of livestockmen, veterinarians, 
public health workers, and physicians, All 
groups have expressed concern and interest 
in developing an effective program for the 
control of leptospiral infections. The 
various segments of the livestock industry 
should cooperate effectively in decreasing 
the incidence of leptospirosis in farm 
animals. Likewise, the various branches of 
veterinary medicine should be coordinated 
through research and practice to develop 
a comprehensive disease control program 
which will eventually reach the ultimate 
objective of eradication. 
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Leptospirosis Zoonotic Reported 
Investigation of a leptospirosis zoonsis in Iowa, by the 


Institute of Agricultural Medicine and the Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Health, traced 3 cases of leptospirosis in man to a swim- 
ming hole on a rural creek. Further investigation showed that 36 
persons may have contracted leptospirosis in the same swimming 
hole and in other area creeks. 

Cattle with access to streams were tested, and many were 
found serologically positive. Urine samples from 2 cows and 2 
people yielded Leptospira organisms. Although typing of the 
organism was not completed at the time of this report, the char- 
acter of the disease suggests L. pomona as the etiologic agent. 

Morbid. and Mortal. Rep., U.S. Dept. Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 8, (Nov. 20, 1959): 2. 
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Epidemiology of Leptospirosis 


OUR CURRENT KNOWLEDGE strongly indi- 
cates a marked increase in the prevalence 
of leptospirosis in both man and animals 
over the past decade. This increase may be 
accounted for, in part, by a greater aware- 
ness of the disease. It has been established 
that the epidemiology of the leptospiroses 
will follow a characteristic pattern based 
primarily upon the fact that they are zoon- 
oses (diseases transmitted from animal to 
animal and from animal to man). AI- 
though this basic pattern has not changed, 
what are the conditions that have favored 
this increase in the spread of leptospirosis? 
Certain evidence is being accumulated 
which suggests the occurrence of changing 
conditions. 

For many years, rats and dogs were con- 
sidered to be the primary animal carriers 
of leptospires but, as the search for these 
organisms continues, the host range broad- 
ens not only among domestic animals but 
in a variety of wild mammals. Leptospi- 
rosis now constitutes a major problem in 
cattle and swine, and in some areas sheep, 
goats, and horses become infected. The 
rat is one of many rodent carriers includ- 
ing many species of mice, voles, and 
shrews.?7:°°-31 In addition bats, mongooses, 
bandicoots,? jackals,°* hedgehogs, foxes, 
opossums, raccoons, skunks, and wildcats** 
have been found infected. In these host 
animals, leptospires become localized in 
the kidneys and may be found in the lumi- 
na of the convoluted tubules. After acute 
or even inapparent infection, these animal 
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carriers may become urinary shedders and 
serve as important foci of infection. Infec- 
tions of man and other animals may result 
from direct or indirect contact with in- 
fected urine of these shedders. 

Each leptospiral serotype usually is thought to 
have a primary animal host, but they may infect 
other animals, and a so-called “primary” host for 1 
serotype may become infected with other serotypes or 
even harbor 2 types at one time.” A classic example 
of this is Leptospira canicola found principally in 
dogs; it has been isolated from cattle,” swine,” 
jackals,“ hedgehogs,” and serologic evidence sug- 
gests it may infect raccoons,” while dogs have been 
found to harbor at least 9 other serotypes including 
Leptospira 

In the United States, extensive studies on lepto- 
spirosis in domestic animals during the past decade 
have shown that it is a serious problem in cattle,” 
swine,” and dogs.” However, until recently, inves- 
tigations on potential wildlife reservoirs have been 
limited to rodents, particularly the Norway rat 
(Rattus norvegicus). In 1953 an epidemiological 
investigation of possible wildlife carriers of L. 
pomona in an enzootic area of bovine leptospirosis 
was conducted in Virginia.“ Leptospira ballum 
was recovered from 1 of 2 opossums (Didelphis 
virginiana) and from 9 of 27 house mice (Mus mus- 
culus). This represented the first reported isolation 
of L. ballum from the opossum. It was concluded 
that the failure to detect L. pomona in the rodent 
and other wildlife population in the area provided 
ancillary evidence that the natural hosts of this 
serotype were primarily in the livestock population. 


Wildlife Reservoirs 


Investigations concerning possible wild- 
life reservoirs of leptospires were initiated 
by the Communicable Disease Center in 
1953 at Newton, Ga. During the first 2 
years, these studies were confined to rats 
and mice." Leptospira ballum was found 
frequently in house mice and occasionally 
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in the roof rat (Rattus rattus), cotton rat 
(Sigmodon hispidus), and the old-field 
mouse (Peromyscus polionotus), but no 
other serotypes were encountered. 

During a 6-month period ending in 
March, 1956,°4 820 mammals including 14 
species were trapped in different areas of 
6 southwestern Georgia counties and sus- 
pensions of the kidneys were cultured. 
Leptospires were isolated from 44 (5.4%). 
Of these, 16 proved to be L. ballum, 14 
were L. pomona, 2 were L. australis, 2 
were L. grippotyphosa, 2 proved to be a 
new serotype of the hyos serogroup tenta- 


In spite of encouraging results with vaccines, 
leptospirosis may be expected to occur for 
many years to come. 


tively designated as L. bakeri** and 2 be- 
longed to the hebdomadis serogroup. Two 
additional cultures were found to belong to 
the hyos serogroup, but are not identical 
with other recognized members of the 
group. Of the remaining 4, 2 were lost 
prior to serotyping and the identification 
of 2 has not been completed. 

In this series, opossums, raccoons, 
striped skunks, foxes, and wildcats were 
found to harbor 1 or more of these lepto- 
spiral serotypes. These 5 species repre- 
sented 79 per cent of the individuals ex- 
amined. None of the infected animals 
showed any clinical signs of leptospirosis 
and no gross kidney lesions were observed. 
Only 4 of the 44 infected animals were de- 
termined to be less than 1 year old. 

The highest incidence of infection ap- 
peared in striped skunks, with isolations 
from 18 (14%) of 132 animals. Eleven 
(61%) of these cultures proved to be L. 
pomona. On 1 farm in Peach County, Ga., 
67 per cent of a herd of 96 beef cattle 
showed high agglutinin titers to L. pomona 
and 5 of the cows had aborted. Eighteen 
wild animals were trapped on this farm 
and L. pomona was isolated from 2 striped 
skunks. Cultures of L. grippotyphosa were 
isolated from raccoons trapped within 50 
miles of a Florida farm on which cattle 
showed antibodies to L. grippotyphosa in 
1952.?} 
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These studies** have also yielded 7 isola- 
tions of L. autumnalis from raccoons 
trapped within a 2-mile area and 1 from an 
opossum, This represented the first re- 
ported animal host for this serotype in the 
United States, although it has been iso- 
lated from rodents in Japan®® and dogs'® 
and bandicoots in Malaya. Leptospira au- 
tumnalis was first identified in this coun- 
try by Gochenour et al.2° in 1950 as the 
cause of epidemics of a febrile illness 
that occurred among troops at Fort Bragg, 
N. Car., during the summers of 1942, 1943, 
and 1944. The agent was isolated from 1 of 
the acutely ill patients and maintained by 
passage in guinea pigs and hamsters for 7 
years.*! The possibility of an animal host 
of this serotype was not investigated dur- 
ing the Fort Bragg epidemics or after the 
causative agent was established. However, 
in October, 1957, a limited study?? yielded 
leptospires from the kidneys of 10 (11.7%) 
of 84 wild animals trapped in this area. 
The infected animals included 5 raccoons, 
3 gray foxes, and 2 red foxes. Three of the 
leptospiral strains isolated belonged to the 
australis (Ballico) serogroup, and 7 to the 
grippotyphosa serogroup. While an animal 
host of L. autumnalis was not established 
during this limited study, leptospiral infec- 
tion among the wild animal population ap- 
peared more prevalent than in the south- 
western Georgia area. 

Elsewhere in the United States only 
limited studies of the prevalence of lepto- 
spires in small wild mammals have been 
conducted. Serological evidence was re- 
ported which suggested L. canicola infec- 
tion in raccoons in New York.*! Leptospira 
pomona was isolated from opossums in 
Louisiana.*? In a recent survey of wild ani- 
mal serums in Ohio, by the Divisions of 
Wildlife and Animal Industry, Ohio De- 
partment of Agriculture,’ leptospiral anti- 
bodies against L. pomona were detected in 
43 (19%) of 224 samples from deer, 16 
(22%) of 70 serums from raccoons, 14 
(25%) of 55 serums from foxes, and 6 
(54%) of 11 serums from skunks. 

With the increase in the deer population 
observed in recent years in many areas of 
the United States and a lack of knowledge 
concerning prevalence of leptospirosis in 
deer, other states have directed their at- 
tention toward this possible wildlife reser- 
voir. A serologic survey on 243 deer serum 
samples in Illinois?? revealed antibodies for 
L. pomona in 10.2 percent and for L. grip- 
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potyphosa in 9.8 per cent. In Minnesota L. 
pomona antibodies were found in 16 per 
cent of 187 samples,** while a joint survey*? 
in 11 southwestern states revealed lepto- 
spiral antibodies in only 1.73 per cent of 
403 samples. In contrast, no antibodies for 
L. pomona were found in 628 samples from 
deer in Massachusetts.*2 

Concern among cattlemen in Washington 
regarding the possibility of wild waterfowl 
serving as a source of leptospiral infection 
in cattle stimulated workers at the State 
College of Washington, College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, to study the problem. Lep- 
tospira pomona antibodies were demon- 
strated in serums from chickens on a ranch 
where active bovine leptospirosis was di- 
agnosed.*® Antibodies for L. pomona devel- 
oped when water contaminated with urine 
from a cow with leptospiruria was fed to 
chickens and ducks, but they were unable 
to isolate leptospires from the excreta of 
these birds.?% 

Recently, the isolation of L. bataviae 
from the kidneys, liver, heart, and intes- 
tines of 5 species of wading birds captured 
in the rice fields of Italy has been reported.* 
Leptospires were observed in cultures from 
12 of 100 birds but contaminating organ- 


isms prevented isolation from 7 of these 
cultures. The birds are all migratory and 
leave Italy in the fall for southern and cen- 
tral Africa. If they can remain carriers of 


leptospires for long periods, they may 
serve not only as local sources of infection, 
but may also transmit leptospirosis be- 
tween distant countries. 

Although arthropod vectors have not 
been incriminated as yet in the transmis- 
sion of leptospirosis in nature,'*4¢ several 
investigators have been able to infect ticks 
by allowing them to feed on _ infected 
guinea pigs or hamsters. These experimen- 
tally infected ticks transmitted the disease 
to normal animals. However, the isolation 
of L. grippotyphosa from the European 
tick Dermacentor marginatus S. has been 
reported from Russia.*? The ticks were 
from cattle where leptospirosis had oc- 
curred among the herd. More recently, L. 
canicola has been isolated from ticks of the 
Ixodid family, Rhipicephalus sanguineus 
collected from a hedgehog in Israel.5? This 
provides further support to the suggestion 
that ticks may act as vectors of leptospires 
and that they should be considered in the 
infection chain until their importance is 
known. 
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Mode of Infection 


During the acute phase of leptospirosis 
in lactating animals, leptospires may be 
shed in the milk, but no human cases have 
been attributed to drinking infected milk 
in the United States. This may be explained 
by the fact that whole milk is leptospiro- 
cidal and that organisms survive in it only 
a few hours.?° 

The leptospires usually enter the body 
through the mucous membranes of the con- 
junctivae, nose, mouth, or abrasions on the 
skin. It is doubtful that these organisms 


penetrate the intact skin, and it is unlikely 


that the digestive tract is an important 
portal of entry since the pH of the stomach 
is usually such that the organisms may be 
quickly destroyed. 

Environments that favor the survival of 
leptospires outside the body include moist 
soil, stagnant ponds, or slow-moving 
streams that are neutral or slightly alka- 
line, and a temperature of 22 C. or above. 
When these conditions exist in nature, 
leptospires may survive several weeks.!*:48 

Under such environmental conditions, 
several epidemics have occurred in the 
United States following swimming in con- 
taminated water. Since 1940, there have 
been 4 epidemics in Georgia,?®?*6? 1 in 
Alabama,*® 1 in Wyoming,?® and 1 in 
Florida involving more than 160 individu- 
als. All these water-borne leptospiral epi- 
demics followed a similar pattern. They oc- 
curred in the late summer during drought 
periods; there was presumed contamina- 
tion of a stagnant pond or slow-moving 
creek by urine from infected animals and 
transmission to persons by immersion in 
the contaminated water. The patients were 
young, primarily children 5 to 16 years 
old, but some young adults were also in- 
volved. 


Occurrence in the United States 


In recent years, a marked increase has 
been shown in the prevalence of leptospi- 
rosis in man in the United States. For ex- 
ample, 228 cases from 1905 to 1948 were 
reported in a summary.* In addition, 78 
cases were reported from the Detroit 
area.** In contrast, a summary of informa- 
tion received by the Communicable Disease 
Center during a 6-year period (1953-1958) 
revealed a total of 533 cases in 43 states. 
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Opportunities for exposure are frequent- 
ly encountered by veterinarians, animal 
husbandry men, swine herdsmen, and 
workers in kennels, slaughterhouses, sew- 
ers, dairies, and poultry and fish houses. 

During the past 5 years, information has 
been obtained at the Communicable Dis- 
ease Center regarding 216 cases that oc- 
curred in 35 states and the District of 
Information concerning the 
probable source was obtained on 146 of the 
216 cases. Of these, 56 (88%) had had con- 
tact with infected cattle or swine either in 
abattoirs or on farms; 39 (26%) had been 
drinking, swimming, or accidentally im- 
mersed in presumably contaminated water; 
21 (14%) had had contact with dogs in 
their homes or in veterinary hospitals; 19 
(13%) were exposed to rats; 6 (4%) to 
wild animals; and 5 (3%) to other animals 
or possibly contaminated environments in 
their occupations. The fact that the prob- 
able source of more than one-third of these 
cases was found to be contact with infected 
cattle or swine may be attributed, in part, 
to the rapid spread of bovine leptospirosis 
in the United States. 


Occurrence in Canada 


Reported investigations on leptospirosis 
in both man and animals in Canada indi- 
cate that the disease is not as widespread 
as in the United States. Several cases of 
Weil’s disease were reported between 1926 
and 1950,*7-4° but no other reports of hu- 
man leptospiral infections appeared until 
1955 when a case of “canicola fever” with 
meningitis was reported.*4 This patient 
had been bitten on the hand by a dog 1 
week prior to onset. Later in 1955, a case 
of fever and meningitis was reported,? in 
which serologic studies suggested infection 
with L. sejroe. Again, the source of infec- 
tion was believed to be a dog. Both of these 
reports suggested that, in Canada, some 
cases of fever or meningitis of unknown 
origin may be caused by leptospires, and 
that, as laboratory diagnostic tests for lep- 
tospirosis are utilized in such conditions, 
these infections would probably be found 
more frequently. 

Bovine leptospirosis was first reported 
in Canada in 1952*° when leptospires were 
demonstrated in histopathologic sections 
from a calf. Leptospira pomona was not 
isolated from cattle until 1957;> however, 
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a serologic survey in 1954°* indicated that 
leptospiral infection was rather widely dis- 
tributed in herds in Ontario and Quebec. 
A second survey in 1956® revealed agglu- 
tinin titers against L. pomona and, to a 
lesser extent, against L. sejroe in 8 per 
cent of 2,695 cattle tested. These reactors 
were distributed throughout 60 per cent 
of the 113 herds represented. 

No reports have been found regarding 
the prevalence of leptospirosis in dogs or 
in wild animals in Canada but, as it is 
known to occur in these animals in many 
of the border states in the United States, 
a similar distribution might be expected. 


Recent surveys to determine the preva- 
lence of leptospires and leptospiral anti- 
bodies in wild animals in widely separated 
areas of the United States have established 
the existence of leptospirosis in a variety 
of species.?® Little is known of the nature 
of leptospiral infection in these wild ani- 
mals, the duration of the carrier state, or 
their role in the possible transmission of 
the disease to man and to domestic ani- 
mals. Obviously, further research is needed 
to clarify these facts. 

Certain environmental factors such as 
temperature of 22 C., moist, neutral, or 
slightly alkaline soil, and water are known 
to favor the spread of leptospires. This 
lends credence to our belief that the ap- 
parent existence of an epizootic or pan- 
zootic period of the leptospires may be at- 
tributed largely to changing environmental 
conditions which are more favorable to the 
survival of the leptospires. 

In Poland, it has been observed that lep- 
tospirosis belongs to the group of diseases 
in which development and epizootics de- 
pend largely on atmospheric conditions and 
frequency with which these conditions ap- 
pear.*® This observation explained the high 
frequency of swamp fever (L. grippoty- 
phosa infection) in one local area in 1955 
compared with its rare occurrence in 1956 
and 1957 by climatic conditions prevailing 
at that period. Optimum meteorologic con- 
ditions for the survival of leptospires oc- 
curred in the spring and summer of 1955, 
but in 1956 and 1957 considerable varia- 
tions were observed which apparently 
created unfavorable conditions for the lep- 
tospires. 
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Cultural and serologic studies on people 
and cattle in the United States have indi- 
cated that infection occurs in both with 
most of the serotypes that have been found 
in wild mammals. Further, it has been 
firmly established that transmission of 
leptospirosis is dependent upon an animal 
carrier that is shedding leptospires in the 
urine. Contamination of an environment 
suitable for survival of the organisms oc- 
curs by exposure to infected urine and by 
direct or indirect contact with these organ- 
isms by a susceptible person or animal. 

What part do these wild animal reser- 
voirs play in the chain of transmission? 
Are they an important link? As recently 
pointed out, the complexities of the prob- 
lem in deer extend into conservation, agri- 
culture, veterinary medicine, and public 
health.17 Hasty action for control, not 
based upon adequate research, may result 
in loss or injustice to one or more groups 
concerned. Certainly, the same may be said 
of other wild animal species until more in- 
formation has been obtained. 

The wide distribution of leptospires in 
the wild animal populations throughout the 
world presents a real problem in our ef- 
forts to control the disease in both man 


and domestic animals. Therefore, in spite 
of somewhat encouraging results with vac- 
cines, leptospirosis may be expected to oc- 
cur for many years to come. 
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Problems in Treatment and Control of 


Leptospirosis 


ONE OF THE greatest handicaps to control 
of leptospirosis in domestic animals is lack 
of a practical diagnostic test which will 
recognize the animal capable of spreading 
infection. Bovine serums may react posi- 
tively to present serologic tests for 3 to 6 
years or more, while shedding of lepto- 
spires in urine is usually limited to about 
3 months. A more suitable serologic test 
possibly is the hemolytic test based on the 
genus-specific erythrocyte-sensitizing sub- 
stances.':? Bovine serums reacted positive- 
ly to the hemolytic test for not more than 
20 weeks in a group of cattle exposed to 
virulent Leptospira pomona, while lepto- 
spiruria was demonstrated for a maximum 
of 13 weeks after exposure.’ If further 
studies with field infections support the 
present findings, this test may be used as a 
more sensitive diagnostic aid to control 
leptospirosis. 

The importance of water-borne lepto- 
spiroses has been emphasized by many 
early workers.‘ In the United States, epi- 
demics in man have been traced to swim- 
ming in water contaminated by livestock 
(L. pomona in Alabama,® Leptospira cani- 
cola in Georgia®). Leptospira pomona may 
be present in surface waters contaminated 
by shedder cattle.? Severe epizootics in- 
volving deaths and abortions (30%) as- 
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sociated with L. pomona infection have 
been observed in herds where a limited 
surface-water supply received heavy urine 
contamination. The alkaline surface 
waters of the Columbia Plateau favor sur- 
vival of leptospires, and thus aid the 
spread of this disease. Consequently, a 
water source should be isolated to avoid 
contamination by livestock. The haazrd of 
infection can be reduced by draining 
water pools in pastures, yards, and around 
watering troughs. A change of pasture 
may sometimes reduce exposure to con- 
taminated surface waters. 

Many practitioners report that lepto- 
spirosis ‘abortion storms” terminate with- 
in 7 to 10 days after vaccination. During 
the last 3 years, and particularly during 
the 1959 calving season, observations 
were made and reports received of abor- 
tions which have continued for 3, 4, or 
even 5 weeks after vaccination. One “abor- 
tion storm” involved 15 per cent of a 2,500 
cow herd in which calf losses continued 
for 5 weeks after vaccination. Another 
herd involving 150 cows continued to 
abort for 30 days following vaccination.?® 
Since experimentally infected cows may 
abort 5 weeks after exposure, these ob- 
servations were not unexpected. Apparent- 
ly, the cattle which aborted after vac- 
cination were already infected or became 
infected before the bacterin had stimulated 
sufficient protective immunity. 

In an attempt to reduce this postvac- 
cination period of noneffective immunity 
to a minimum, both experimental and field 
trials with a living egg-passaged (EP) (at- 
tenuated) strain of L. pomona have been 
initiated. We found that the agglutinins 
began to appear by the fourth day follow- 
ing vaccination with the living attenuated 
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leptospires, and within 6 days all vac- 
cinated cattle had developed titers. In con- 
trast, our bacterin studies indicated that 
at least 10 days were required before any 
vaccinated cattle developed a demonstrable 
titer.2 No undesirable clinical effects 
have been observed in cows vaccinated (EP 
strain) during the last 3 months of gesta- 
tion, either in experimental trials with 
limited numbers, or in field trials involving 
30 to 150 cattle. 

The use of attenuated living vaccines 
has been reported.???2 Cattle vaccinated 
with attenuated living vaccine have been 
found resistant to challenge for at least 17 
months,!? though the Washington State 
workers consider their vaccinated cattle 
immune 3 years following vaccination. 

In studies of an EP vaccine, a low level 
of shedding of attenuated organisms due 
to the vaccine has been observed which 
could not be detected except through 
demonstration of titers in urine-inoculated 
laboratory animals.1! Shedding was de- 
tected for only a week or 2 in about one 
third of the yearling vaccinated cattle. On 
the other hand, a more delayed and pro- 
tracted febrile response and shedding of 
organisms was observed in older cattle. 
Centact transmission was not observed. A 
mild nephritis was observed in some of 
these vaccinated cattle. 

In 1 field trial involving a leptospirosis 
abortion storm, we were able to evaluate 
both the EP strain and the bacterin. The 
herd of 150 cows involved in this trial was 
allotted to separate groups of 75 each. One 
group received commercial bacterin and 
the other an EP strain of vaccine. Seven- 
teen abortions from the 23rd to the 30th 
day after vaccination occurred in the 
group receiving bacterin. Six abortions 
from the 22nd to the 30th day after vac- 
cination occurred in the group receiving 
the EP vaccine. 

The judicious use of antibiotics may fur- 
ther reduce losses. For instance, feeding of 
antibiotics to leptospirosis-infected swine 
herds aided in reducing the abortion rate, 
leptospiruria, and baby pig mortality,1*14 
and chlortetracycline in the feed prevented 
bovine leptospiruria.* 

Although bacterins may satis- 
factory results in many bovine lepto- 
spirosis epizootics, some complications as- 
sociated with concomitant retention of 
fetal membranes are eliminated through 
feeding of chlortetracyciine.° Individual 
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treatment of aborting cows may be 
indicated in view of the mortality as- 
sociated with retained fetal membranes. 
One report indicated that 5 of 9 cows died 
with 24 hours after aborting as a result of 
such complications.** Clinical diagnosis of 
acute leptospirosis was confirmed by a 
diagnostic laboratory. 

In another field observation® involving 
2,500 cows, 50 per cent of the 375 aborting 
Leptospira-infected cows developed com- 
plications associated with retained fetal 
membranes, resulting in a 4 per cent mor- 
tality. 


Summary 


With a bacterin, 10 days or more are 
required after vaccination to develop 
demonstrable serum antibodies, although 
abortions in vaccinated cows may continue 
for 3 to 5 weeks. Attempts to reduce such 
losses, which may approach 25 per cent or 
more, include: (1) vaccination at the 
earliest opportunity following the infec- 
tion, together with administration of anti- 
biotics parenterally, in feed, or in water; 
(2) parenteral antibiotic treatment of 
aborting cows to reduce death losses as- 
sociated with retained fetal membranes; 
and (3) control of access to surface waters 
to reduce continued exposure of the herd. 

Vaccination of cows with an_ egg- 
passaged attenuated living strain of 
Leptospira pomona during an epizootic has 
resulted in a 66 per cent improvement over 
results obtained with bacterin. This vac- 
cine: (1) stimulated the formation of anti- 
bodies which appeared by the fourth day 
and persisted for at least 36 months, (2) 
produced minimal shedding in yearling 
cattle for 1 to 2 weeks which could not be 
determined by darkfield examination of 
the urine, (3) did not appear to interfere 
with normal parturition, and (4) was 
found nontransmissible from vaccinated to 
susceptible contact-control cattle. 

Preliminary studies suggest that the 
hemolytic test may be an important aid in 
the control of bovine leptospirosis due to 
genus specificity of the antigen and to the 
relatively early disappearance of hemolytic 
antibodies after infection. 

The effectiveness of antibiotic therapy 
appears to be reduced by any time lag be- 
tween the onset of illness and the initia- 
tion of therapy. 
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Nasal Discharge and Infectious Bovine 


Rhinotracheitis Virus 


Eleven steers which had been maintained on full feed for 3 


months were inoculated either intranasally or intramuscularly 
with a tissue culture-adapted strain of infectious bovine rhino- 
: tracheitis virus. The virus preparation had a titer of 10-7-° and 
the dose was 4.0 ml. intranasally or 2.0 ml. intramuscularly. 
Some or all of the symptoms associated with this disease, 
including fever, copious nasal discharge, difficulty in breathing, 
» anorexia, and weight loss, deevloped in each animal. The 4 steers 
inoculated intranasally and 5 of the 7 steers inoculated intra- 
muscularly developed typical copious nasal discharges. 
Nasal swabs were collected on the first 3 days following . 
appearance of nasal discharge and tested for virus. Virus was 
not found in any sample collected from the group inoculated 
intramuscularly but was found in all samples from the group 
inoculated intranasally—[Albert L. Brown and C. B. Bjornson: 
The Relationship of Nasal Discharge to Infection with Infectious 
Bovine Rhinotracheitis Virus. Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (Nov., 1959): 
985-988. ] 
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Varicella (Chicken Pox) 


in Three Young Anthropoid Apes 


VARICELLA is a relatively common condition 
in man, but a thorough search of the litera- 
ture reveals that no cases have been re- 
ported in any other host through natural 
infection. This report is believed to be the 
first recorded incidence of spontaneous 
chicken pox (varicella) infection in any 
animal other than man. 

In the Children’s Zoo at the San Diego 
Zoological Gardens, 3 young anthropoid 
apes are exhibited in close contact with the 
public. These young apes participate in 
children’s parties which are held in the 
Children’s Zoo area and are handled and 
petted frequently. Outside the zoo, they 
have attended luncheons, dinners, theater 
openings, charity shows, and other func- 
tions. 


Case Reports 


Case 1.—‘‘Tria,” a female chimpanzee 
(Pan troglodytes), 3% years old and 
weighing 30 lb., was examined at the Chil- 
dren’s Zoo. She was discovered to have a 
macular rash, with 3-mm. lesions in each 
axilla, causing considerable pruritus. Her 
eyes, nose, and chest were clear and her 
appetite was good. 

One week later, she was admitted to the 
zoo hospital with a papular rash on the 
chest, back, arms, and groin and with a 
few lesions on the chin. Rectal temperature 
was 103.9 F. (normal is 99.8 F.); slight 
diarrhea and inappetence were present. 
The buccal mucosa revealed numerous 
white vesicular lesions 1 mm. in diameter. 
Papules on the body were approximately 3 


The author is veterinarian at the San Diego Zoological 
Gardens, San Diego, Calif. 

The author thanks Lawrence G. Reck, M.D., pediatrician, 
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mm. in diameter. Tetracycline was admin- 
istered orally. On the second day, several 
papules on the lower back and rump devel- 
oped 1 mm. vesicles at their centers. The 
animal’s appetite was good; rectal tem- 
perature had dropped to 100.4 F.; w.b.c. 
was 6,950; differential count was normal. 

A pediatrician was called for consulta- 
tion. Following his examination of the pa- 
tient, the diagnosis of chicken pox was 
made. During the following 4 days, there 
was little change in general appearance; 
scabs were beginning to form over the le- 
sions. Rectal temperature dropped to nor- 
mal, appetite was good, and w.b.c. was 
14,500. 

During the following 4 days, scabs began 
to dry and fall off. On the nineteenth day 
after admittance to the zoo hospital, the 
animal was free of active lesions or scabs 
and was released to the Children’s Zoo. 


Case 2.—‘“‘Noell,” a female orangutan 
(Pongo pygmaeus), 21% years old, entered 
the hospital one week after “Tria,” the 
chimpanzee, was admitted. She was also a 
victim of constant pruritus. No abnormali- 
ties were found in the eyes, nose, or chest 
on physical examination, but she was le- 
thargic. No skin lesions were apparent 
until the third day when several typical 
white vesicles, 1 mm. in diameter, appeared 
on the buccal mucosa and one 2-mm. papule 
was found in the left axilla. 

On the fourth day, she was examined by 
the pediatrician, who diagnosed chicken 
pox. On the seventh day, she developed a 
cough and sneezing; there were several 
lesions (2-mm. papules with small central 
vesicles) on both arms and axilla and she 
scratched her rump and thighs. On the 
eighth day, she was lethargic; axillary and 
inguinal lymph glands were enlarged; and 
the papules developed into vesicles. 


During the following 4 days, scabs 
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formed over the lesions and sloughed off. 
She was released the next day with Tria. 

Case 3.—‘“Scoop,” a lowland gorilla 
(Gorilla g. gorilla), male, approximately 
20 months old, had been in the Children’s 
Zoo only 2 months. On the eleventh day 
after Tria had entered the hospital, he was 
observed scratching his right axilla. Ex- 
amination of the area revealed several 2- 
mm. papules. On the following day, these 
lesions had disappeared and he was no 
longer scratching. He was not admitted to 
the hospital. 


The disease described above occurred 
during the midsummer, at which time 
there was a high incidence of chicken pox 
in children in San Diego County. Although 
no laboratory procedures were utilized to 
confirm the diagnosis, it is believed that 
the signs, course, and lesions exhibited by 
these animals were typical of human vari- 
cella.* 

The development of intranuclear inclu- 
sion bodies in the testes of monkeys which 
were given intratesticular inoculations of 
material from human varicella lesions has 
been reported.® 

Experimentally produced varicella in 
monkeys following inoculation by intra- 
nasal, intraperitoneal, and subcutaneous 
routes has been reported.2 An incubation 
period of 5 days was followed by the de- 
velopment of typical lesions on the face, 
trunk, and in some cases in the mouth, 
pharynx, and on the extremities. 

A search of medical and biological refer- 
ences, however, has failed to disclose any 
previous report of natural infection of sub- 
human primates with the varicella virus. 

The mode of exhibition of young great 
apes in close contact with human beings, 
as practiced at the San Diego Children’s 
Zoo, is unique, and it may be that this 
situation afforded a better opportunity for 
exposure of these animals to an infectious 
dose of virus particles. Most zoos isolate 
their great apes from the public by ex- 
hibiting them behind glass or at some 
distance from the viewers, in which case 
exposure to human infectious agents is 
limited. The chimpanzee exhibited a typi- 
cal course of the disease, while the orangu- 
tan and gorilla were less severely affected. 
This difference would presumably be due 
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Fig. 1 —- These three young anthropoid apes are 
believed to be the first nonhuman animals to be- 
come naturally infected with chicken pox. 


either to difference in individuals or spe- 
cies differences in susceptibility, or to ex- 
posure to a small amount of virus. 


Summary 


Chicken pox (varicella) developed in 3 
young anthropoid apes (a chimpanzee, an 
orangutan, and a gorilla). Signs, course, 
and lesions were typical of the average 
case in man. This is believed to be the 
first report of natural infection of any 
animal other than man with this disease 
agent. 
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Upward Luxation of the 


Canine Scapula 


AFTER BEING HIT by a car, a male Pointer 
dog, 4 years old, was admitted to a private 
practitioner’s (J.M.D.) hospital for obser- 
vation and treatment. The dog was un- 
able to extend the right thoracic limb. 
There was an area of subcutaneous emphy- 
sema posterior to the right shoulder, Ra- 
diographs showed no fractures of ribs or 
limb. Routine treatment for shock was ini- 
tiated, and the right thoracic limb was 
snugly taped to the thorax in a flexed po- 
sition. Later examination of the patient 
revealed that a peculiar shoulder injury 
was present, and the animal was referred 
to the Auburn University small animal 
medical center for further observation and 
possible treatment. 

Upon admission, the patient showed 
signs of weakness of shoulder girdle mus- 
cles. When he placed weight on the right 
thoracic limb, the proximal border of the 
right scapula was forced upward 3 or 4 
inches above the level of the back. A soft, 
spongy mass of tissue was palpated be- 
tween the skin and spine of the right 
scapula. The nerve supply to the limb was 
apparently not impaired because reflexes 
in the limb were normal (fig. 1). 


Diagnosis and Discussion 


A tentative diagnosis of rupture of the 
right serratus ventralis and trapezius mus- 
cles was established, assuming that the 


Dr. Hoerlein is head, and Dr. Evans is professor, Small 
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sity, Auburn, Ala.; Dr. Davis is a practitioner in Alberts- 
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ruptured serratus muscle allowed the ab- 
normal upward deviation of the scapula. 
This diagnosis was based on the fact that 
the serratus ventralis muscle is the only 
muscle of the shoulder girdle that limits 
the upward movement of the entire scap- 
ula. Limitation of the upward deviation of 
the scapula by this muscle is due to its 
ventral attachment to the cervical verte- 
bra and sternal ends of the ribs and its 
dorsal attachment to the proximal border 
of the scapula (fig. 3). The normal action 
of the serratus ventralis is to raise the 
thorax. 

Rupture of the trapezius muscle ap- 
peared to have no bearing on the attitude 
of the limb since the cervical and thoracic 
parts of this muscle act together in ele- 
vating the scapula. Since the abnormal de- 
viation of the shoulder would have im- 
paired permanently the dog’s hunting abil- 
ity, surgical repair was deemed advisable. 


Procedure 


Surgical repair involved 2 operations. 
In the initial operation, an incision was 
made through the skin, fascia, and rhom- 
boideus muscle parallel to the proximal 
border of the scapula. The trapezius mus- 
cle had been ruptured at its origin. The 
medial surface of the serratus ventralis 
muscle was exposed, revealing ruptures 
at both its ventral and dorsal attachments. 

Musculature and fibrosis present on the 
medial surface of the scapula were se- 
cured to the thoracic wall by several inter- 
rupted %-inch umbilical tape sutures. Mus- 
culature, fascia, and skin were sutured 
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routinely. The limb then was placed in a 
flexed position and immobilized by fixing 
it to the thoracic wall by means of plas- 
ter cast bandage material. 

Two weeks later, the cast was removed 
from the patient. Scapular movement was 
much more stable; however, upward dislo- 
cation was still 1.0 to 1.5 inches higher 
than the opposite scapula. Therefore, a 
second surgical procedure was initiated. 

The incision and approach was identical 
to that used in the first operation. Then 2 
holes were drilled lateromedially through 
posterior portions of the scapula. Stain- 
less steel wire was placed through holes 
around the seventh rib and tied. The 
areas of the incision were debrided and 
sutured again with umbilical tape (% in.). 
The limb was taped in flexion to the tho- 
racic wall for 2 weeks, At the end of this 
time, the scapula was in a normal posi- 
tion, and the dog could walk normally 
(fig. 2). The dog was discharged, and the 
owner was advised to gradually condition 
him for hunting. 

Six weeks later, the owner reported 
that the dog had shown good recovery and 
use of the limb and was hunting 3 to 4 
hours daily. 


Summary 


A case of luxation of the scapula in a 
male Pointer dog resulted from multiple 
muscular ruptures and tearing of attach- 
ments of the serratus ventralis and trape- 
zius muscles, Surgical repair was effected 
in 2 stages, and recovery was complete. 
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Fig. 1—Photograph of dog (left side) showing 
right scapula displaced upward 3 to 4 inches 
above left scapula. 


Fig. 2—Right side view shows normal position 
of right scapula following surgical repair. 


Fig. 3—Lateral view of dissected specimen shows 

musculature with right limb reflected upward. (1) 

serratus ventralis, thoracic part; (2) teres major; 

(3) subscapularis; (4) serratus ventralis, cervi- 

cal part; (5) superficial pectoral; (6) deep pecto- 
ral; and (7) scalenius muscles. 
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Analeptic-Sympathomimetic Combinations as 


Barbiturate Antagonists 


ALTHOUGH average doses for the different 
barbiturates have been worked out proper- 
ly, it is obvious from experience that the 
administration of the barbiturate becomes 
an individual problem with each animal. It 
is not uncommon to see snock and respi- 
ratory arrest occurring in animals in 
which less than the full calculated dose 
has been employed. Preanesthetic drugs 
may produce a variable degree of respira- 
tory depression which is additive to the de- 
pression accompanying the barbiturate. 
Daniel et al.2 have recently shown that 
barbiturates produce more depression of 
the cardiovascular system even under con- 
trolled anesthetic conditions than was pre- 
viously recognized. Thus, the cardiovascu- 
lar system as well as the respiratory 
system should be considered when attempts 
are made to antagonize barbiturates. If 
lethal doses of barbiturates (i.e., doses pro- 
ducing respiratory arrest) directly depress 
cardiac function, artificial respiration 
and cardiac stimulants would be indicated. 
Sympathomimetic amines have been con- 
sidered clinically to combat hypotension in 
severe barbiturate intoxication in the ex- 
pectation that they might overcome cen- 
tral depression (eg., amphetamine) or 
peripheral vasodilation (eg., phenyl- 
phrine).2 The study of Daniel et al.? sug- 
gests that the efficacy of such agents may 
well be the result of cardiac stimulation. 


Methods 
Seventeen adult mongrel dogs, unse- 
lected as to sex, were used for these exper- 


iments. The analeptics used were 3-bromo- 
sulfolane (3-bromo-tetrahydrothiophene- 


From the Research Center, Pitman-Moore Co., Division 
of Allied Laboratories, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
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1, 1-dioxide’*; pentylenetetrazol®; and, be- 
cause of its desirable duration of action, 
the sympathomimetic, phenylephrine hydro- 
chloride.** The anesthetic agent was a 
pentobarbital sodium solution.+ 


Results and Discussion 


Pentobarbital was administered by the 
intraperitoneal (i.p.) route until respiratory 
arrest and cardiac failure ensued (1 to 3 
hr.). This route was used because the slow 
administration of the barbiturate produces 
a reliable, deep anesthesia that eliminates 
the possibility of spontaneous recovery 
which could occur following respiratory 
arrest produced by a rapid intravenous ad- 
ministration of the barbiturate. Indeed, 
the intoxication produced by i.p. adminis- 
tration should be the more difficult to an- 
tagonize. Typical results showing spon- 
taneous recovery of respiration and sys- 
temic blood pressure due to bromosulfolane- 
phenylephrine administration are  pre- 
sented (fig. 1A) following a brief interval 
of artificial respiration (fig. 1B). 

These results suggest that the phenyle- 
phrine at this dose may well produce some 
cardiac stimulant effects. These effects are 
most likely reflexly produced although the 
possibility of direct effect was not elimi- 
nated. Thus, the phenylephrine improves a 
depressed cardiovascular system which, in 
turn, is optimal for transporting the an- 
aleptic to the central nervous system where 
it produces its respiratory stimulant effect. 

From a study? of barbiturates in dogs, 
it was concluded that electrocardiograms 
are inadequate for estimating the degree 


*Metrazol, Bilhuber-Knoll Corp., Orange, N.J. 
**Neo-Synephrine, Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., New York. 
+Somnopentyl, Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BROMOSULFOLANE - PHENYLEPHRINE ANTAGONISM OF PENTOBARBITAL 
INTOXICATION IN DOGS 


ARTIFICIAL 
RESPIRATION 


BROMOSULFOLANE, 25 mg. /kg. I. V. eee het 25 mg. /kg. 1. V. 
PHENYLEPHRINE, 100 ¥ /kg. I.V. PHENYLEPHRINE, 100¥ /kg. I.V. 


Fig. 1 — Tracings illustrating bromosulfolane-phenylephrine antagonism of pentobarbital in- 

toxication. (A) Dog had received 87 mg./kg. of pentobarbital sodium over a 3-hour period. 

(B) Dog had received 67 mg./kg. of pentobarbital sodium over a 6-hour period. This dog re- 
ceived a similar dose of the combination 3 hours prior to this dose. 


BROMOSULFOLANE - PHENYLEPHRINE ANTAGONISM OF PENTOBARBITAL 
INTOXICATION IN DOGS 


Fig. 2 — Tracing illus- 
trating bromosulfolane- 
phenylephrine antago- 
nism of pentobarbital in- 
toxication. Dog has re- 
ceived 112 mg./kg. of 
pentobarbital sodium 
over a 3'/2-hour period. 
One hour prior, this dog 
had received pentylene- 
tetrazol plus phenyle- 
phrine. 
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of myocardial depression produced by bar- 
biturates. Their usual records show little 
alteration other than terminal bradycardia 
and a moderate increase in PR interval. 
These results are confirmed in our studies. 
Typical electrocardiograms (lead II and 
esophageal lead, Gilson Electroencephalo- 
graph) before and after the bromosulfo- 
lane-phenylephrine combination in the pen- 
tobarbital-intoxicated dog are shown (fig. 
2). It can be seen in the electrocardiogram 
taken during the blood pressure rise fol- 
lowing respiratory arrest that the record 
shows a pronounced bradycardia, a slight 
prolongation of the PR interval, and T- 
wave alteration. Five minutes after drug 
administration, the record was similar to 
control. 

Dogs deeply anesthetized responded well 
to i.p. administration of bromosulfolane- 
phenylephrine (fig. 3). There was a rapid 
onset of respiratory effects which lasted 30 
minutes to 2 hours; there was no apprecia- 
ble effect on systemic blood pressure. 

The use of analeptic-sympathomimetic 
combinations was not without side effects. 


When the _ bromosulfolane-phenylephrine 
combination was administered rapidly (1 
minute or less) intravenously (i.v.) in an 
animal not in deep depression, or if the 
dose was too large, convulsions occurred. 
These were due to the analeptic and were 
moderately severe but usually had a dura- 
tion of less than 1 minute. It is not neces- 
sary to use methods to abort these convul- 
sions. Vomiting, which frequently follows 
convulsions produced by analeptics, created 
more of a problem since this occurred dur- 
ing or near the end of convulsions at a 
time when respiration was highly stimu- 
lated. Vomiting should seldom be a prob- 
lem since it was not observed except in 
lightly anesthetized animals following im- 
mediate (10 sec. or less), i.v. administra- 
tion. 

Similar effects to all those mentioned 
above for the bromosulfolane-phenylephrine 
combination were also noted for a combi- 
nation of pentylenetetrazol, 25 mg./kg. of 
body weight, plus phenylephrine hydro- 
chloride, 100y/kg. 

These data suggest that an analeptic- 


BROMOSULFOLANE - 


PHENYLEPHRINE ANTAGONISM OF PENTOBARBITAL 


INTOXICATION IN DOGS 


TIME - 1 MIN. 


Fig. 3 — Tracing illustrating bromosulfolane-phenylephrine antagonism of pentobarbital in- 
toxication. Dog had received 52 mg./kg. of pentobarbital sodium over a 1'/2-hour period. 
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sympathomimetic combination could be ex- 
pected to lighten anesthesia, shorten anes- 
thetic time, restore reflex activity and 
decrease the need for medical attention. 
However, it should be kept in mind that 
repeated injections may be necessary fol- 
lowing intoxication due to the longer act- 
ing barbiturates. The side effects would be 
of little concern after experience is gained. 


Summary 


Dogs were given repeated doses of pen- 
tobarbital sodium by the intraperitoneal 
route until respiratory arrest and cardiac 
failure ensued. Attempts to antagonize this 
barbiturate-depressed state were success- 
ful with a combination of an analeptic 
(bromosulfolane or pentylenetetrazol) and 
a sympathomimetic (phenylephrine). It is 
suggested that such combinations may 


prove useful in the clinic since they an- 
tagonize barbiturate effects on the cardio- 
vascular system as well as the respiratory 
system. 
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Bat Rabies Widespread 


The following items are from the weekly Morbidity 
and Mortality Reports of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In Wisconsin, a 44-year-old farmer was 
bitten on the ear lobe by a bat on Aug. 8, 
1959. The bat was killed by the victim, 
disposed of, and later eaten by the family 
cat. Approximately 3 weeks later, the 
farmer developed an illness which followed 
the pattern of rabies and resulted in death 
September 4. Mouse-inoculation tests 
proved the presence of rabies virus. The 
cats and dogs on the farm were destroyed 
without brain specimens being submitted 
for examination.—8, (Oct. 2, 1959): 2. 


The first suspected case of rabies in a 
bat in Maryland was found in Baltimore 
County during late summer, 1959. The bat 
was killed by a group of children. Mouse- 
inoculation tests were performed and the 
first mouse deaths occurred 21 days after 
inoculation. Inclusion bodies were found in 
the bat’s brain but were not entirely 
typical of Negri wvodies—8, (Nov. 14, 
1959): 2. 
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The first known instance of bat rabies 
in Connecticut was confirmed by examina- 
tion of the brain of a bat submitted to 
a laboratory by residents of Westport in 
October, 1959. The bat was picked up from 
the ground where it had fallen. 

A dead bat was found in a residential 
section of Henrico County in Virginia in 
October, 1959. It was proved by mouse- 
inoculation tests to have been rabid. Direct 
examination of the bat’s brain revealed 
findings suspicious but not clearly diagnos- 
tic of rabies.—8, (Oct. 30, 1959): 2. 

The first case of bat rabies in the state 
of West Virginia was confirmed in August, 
1959, by an animal-inoculation test, A 7- 
year-old boy had been bitten when he 
picked up a bat after it had fallen into a 
swimming pool. The bat was confined and 
died the following day. The boy was given 
antirabies treatment. 

Laboratory tests in Nebraska in August 
proved that 2 bats found in different 
Nebraska counties were rabid. One was a 
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little brown bat which was found unable to 
fly and saliva was seen exuding from its 
mouth. Microscopic examination did not 
reveal Negri bodies, but mouse-inocula- 
tion tests were positve for rabies. A red 
bat found in a yard by a 9-year-old girl 


was shown to be rabid on the basis of 
presence of Negri bodies and mouse-in- 
oculation tests. The girl was bitten at- 
tempting to handle the bat which was 
finally captured by throwing a coat over 
it.—8, (Oct. 16, 1959): 2. 


Immune Response of Dogs to Canine Distemper and Measles Viruses 


Distemper-free pups were vaccinated with 
live canine distemper virus or inactivated 
or live measles virus and subsequently 
challenged with virulent canine distemper 
virus. The Lederle, Onderstepoort, Snyder 
Hill, and Wisconsin strains of canine dis- 
temper virus and the Edmonston strain of 
measles virus were used in this study. 

Distemper-neutralizing and measles 
complement-fixing (CF) antibody titers of 
pre- and postvaccination and postchallenge 
serums were determined to ascertain 
whether dogs vaccinated (1) with live 
canine distemper virus develop antibodies 
to measles, (2) with inactivated measles 
develop measles or distemper antibodies, 
and (3) with live measles elicit a clinical 
and immunologic response. Dogs _ vac- 
cinated with live egg-adapted distemper 
vaccine develop low titers of measles CF 
antibodies. 

Following exposure to virulent dis- 
temper virus, an elevation of both dis- 
temper and measles antibody resulted. 


Dogs inoculated with killed measles vac- 
cine, however, failed to develop measles or 
distemper antibodies, but reacted like hy- 
perimmune animals when challenged with 
distemper. Dogs infected with measles uni- 
formly developed subclinical infections 
with the subsequent appearance of both 
measles and distemper antibodies. Measles- 
convalescent dogs were found to be re- 
sistent to virulent distemper challenge. 

The findings substantiate the existence 
of an antigenic relationship between 
strains of canine distemper and measles 
and also suggest an antigenic mosaic or 
gradient with certain distemper strains 
being more closely related to measles virus 
than others.—[Joel Warren, Marvin K. 
Nadel, Evan Slater, and Stephen J. Mil- 
lian: The Canine Distemper-Measles Com- 
plex. I. Immune Response of Dogs to 
Canine Distemper and Measles Viruses. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, (Jan., 1960): 111- 
119.] 


Effect of Hyaluronidase on Rabies Virus 


Addition of hyaluronidase to suspensions of virulent rabies 
virus given intramuscularly to dogs, in Germany, had no notice- 
able influence on the course of the disease. 

When hyaluronidase was added to suspensions of fixed virus, 


intramuscular injections into the neck muscles of dogs resulted 
in clinical rabies. In subpassages, no hyaluronidase was needed 
to produce similar signs. 

When hyaluronidase was added to chicken embryo-adapted 
Flury strain rabies virus, intramuscular injections into the neck 
muscles caused a temporary disease resembling clinical rabies in 
3 dogs. From the brain of another dog which became totally 
paralyzed and was euthanatized, rabies virus was recovered.— 
H. Bindrich and A. F. Olechnowitz in Archiv fiir Exptl. Vet.- 
med., 18, (1959): 523. 
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Radiographic Anatomy of 


Heart and Great Vessels 


in’ Healthy Living Dogs 


THE PURPOSE of this report is to describe 
radiographic relationships of the cardiac 
chambers and great vessels to each other 
and to the thorax of normal, living dogs. 
This information should provide better 
understanding of transmission of cardiac 
sounds,* genesis of the electrocardiogram,* 
interpretation of thoracic radiographs, and 
of other pertinent clinical and research 
procedures. 

Topographic descriptions of cardiac 
anatomy!:* have been obtained for the 
most part from dissection of formalized 
cadavers distorted by the fixative and 
placed in nonstandardized, nonvital pos- 
tures. Using the angiocardiographic meth- 
od of injecting rapiopaque material selec- 
tively into various cardiac chambers and 
great vessels of the living dog,? and taking 
lateral and dorsoventral radiographs, a 
more vital and clinically applicable descrip- 
tion of topographic cardiac anatomy may 
be obtained. 


Materials and Methods 


Groups of animals.—The 26 dogs used 
in this study were allotted to 2 groups. 
Group 1 consisted of 21 healthy, mature, 
mongrel dogs of equal sex distribution. 
Group 2 consisted of 5 dogs with clinical 
cases of mitral insufficiency, which were 
obtained from the Ohio State University 
veterinary clinic. 

Radiopaque Material.—Radiopaque con- 
trast material was a clear, moderately 
viscous, sterile, aqueous solution supplied 


Dr. Hamlin is a research fellow, Department of Veteri- 
nary Physiology and Pharmacology, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

This work was aided in part by a grant from the Central 
Ohio Heart Association. 
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in 50-cc. vials.“ Constituents were 85 per 
cent methylglucamine  diacetylaminotri- 
iodobenzoate, equivalent to 64.5 per cent 
base, and 3,5-diacetylamino-2,4,6-triiodo- 
benzoic acid. The base contained 62 per 
cent iodine, and the solution approximate- 
ly 40 per cent firmly bound iodine. Sodium 
citrate was added as a buffer, and disodium 
ethylenediamine tetra-acetate dihydrate as 
a sequestering agent. 

Radiological Technique.—All  radio- 
graphs were taken at 0.1 second exposure 
with 40-inch anode-film distance. Sante’s 
rule was used for calculating the necessary 
peak kilovoltage. Milliamperage was ad- 
justed to obtain 10 ma./sec. Intensifying 
screens were used in all cassettes. 

All dogs were anesthetized with pento- 
barbital sodium, 35 mg./kg. of body 
weight. To obtain a lateral thoracic radio- 
graph, the dog was placed with its right 
side on the cassette; and to obtain a dorso- 
ventral radiograph, the sternum was placed 
on the cassette. The dogs were carefully 
positioned to assure precise superimposi- 
tion of sternum and vertebrae on the dor- 
soventral radiographs. 

Sequence of radiographs for group 1 
dogs: 


Number View 
Lateral 
Dorsoventral 
Lateral 
Lateral 
Dorsoventral 
Dorsoventral 


Chamber injected 


None 
None 
Right ventricle 

Left ventricle 
Right ventricle 
Left ventricle 


All injections consisted of 15 cc. of the 
radiopaque material and were given 
through a 2-inch, 15-gauge hypodermic 
needle connected to a 20-cc. syringe by a 


*This product, Cardiograffin, was supplied by E. R. 
Squibb and Sons, New York, N. Y. 
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3-way stopcock and occasionally by poly- 
ethylene tubing. Animals in group 2 were 
injected only into the left ventricle and 
only in the lateral recumbent position. 
Cardiac Punctures.—Direct cardiac 
puncture into the right ventricle was ac- 
complished by extending the left thoracic 
limb and inserting the needle, directed 
caudad at approximately a 30-degree angle 
with the median sagittal plane, through 
the left second intercostal space immedi- 
ately dorsal to the left sternal border. The 
needle was advanced until cardiac pulsa- 


CAUDAL 


tion was felt, then quickly thrust 2 cm. 
deeper to enter the right ventricular lu- 
men. The 15 cc. of radiopaque material was 
injected and, simultaneously with the com- 
pletion of injection, the radiograph was 
taken. The needle was then quickly with- 
drawn. 

Left ventricular puncture was accom- 
plished by inserting the needle through the 
left fifth intercostal space and directing it 
medially and approximately 15 degrees 
cephalad from the point approximately one 
third of the ventrodorsal distance from the 
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Fig. 1—Dorsoventral radiograph of normal canine 
thorax with schematic diagrams showing contribu- 
tion of: right ventricle (RV), pulmonary artery 
(PA), left ventricle (LV), ascending aorta (Aa), 
descending aorta (Ad), and Valsalva sinuses. 
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sternum. Entrance into the left ventricular 
lumen, injection of the radiopaque medium, 
and exposure of the film were achieved as 
with right ventricular puncture. 

When direct cardiac puncture was per- 
formed on animals which were to survive, 
the necessary areas were surgically pre- 
pared and aseptic precautions were ob- 
served. 

Lead aVF electrocardiograms were tak- 
en on animals before, during, and after 
angiocardiography. 


Fig. 2—tLateral radio- 
graph of normal canine 
thorax, with schematic 
diagram showing con- 


Results 

Radiopaque Material.—Diatrizoate meth- 
ylglucamine is an effective and safe radio- 
paque material. It has the advantage of 
high concentration, which allows for maxi- 
mal contrast using a small volume; at the 
same time, it remains in solution at room 
temperature. Heating or agitation is sel- 
dom necessary before withdrawal from the 
vial and injection. 

As high as 15 cc./kg. of body weight, in- 
jected intravenously over a 1-hour period, 
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tribution of left ventri- 
cle (LV), aorta (A), 
right ventricle (RV), and 
pulmonary artery (PA). 
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resulted in no abnormal blood pressure, 
heart rate, or electrocardiogram response. 
In more than 50 dogs, calves, and sheep in- 
jected with this material, in this and pre- 
vious studies, no fatalities were observed. 
Occasionally, following cardiac puncture 
and rapid intracardiac injection, unifocal 
ventricular premature beats were observed 
briefly. In 25 per cent of the lightly an- 
esthetized animals, 3 to 5 seconds follow- 
ing injections of radiopaque solution into 
the left ventricle, transient (15 sec.) ex- 
citement and hyperventilation were ob- 
served. Animals receiving the radiopaque 
injections inadvertently either perivascu- 
larly, intrapericardially, or intrapleurally 
showed no apparent discomfort or other 
adverse effect during 2 weeks’ surveillance. 


Dorsoventral Radiograph.—The cardiac 


silhouette in the dorsoventral radiograph 
(fig. 1) of the normal dogs in this study 
shows an elliptical area located in the mid- 
thorax, and extending from the third to 
the eighth rib, with slightly over one half 
of the mass to the left of the midline. The 
left caudal border is usually slightly closer 
to the left ribs than is the right cephalic 
border to the right ribs; however, animal- 
to-animal variation prohibits a conclusive 
statement for all normal dogs. The long 
axis of the heart forms an angle of approx- 
imately 30 degrees with the median sagit- 
tal plane. 

The silhouette of the heart in the dorso- 
ventral radiograph has a rounded right 
cephalic and right border, a near 90-degree 
angle at the left cephalic border, and a 
slightly elliptical form to the left caudal 
and caudal border. The right ventricle 
comprises the cephalic and right borders 
of the shadow. The left cephalic 90-degree 
angulation is formed by the pulmonary 
conus, and the left caudal and caudal bor- 
der is produced by the left ventricle. 

Occasionally a normal cephalic protru- 


Fig. 3—Left lateral radiographs and schematic 
diagrams of normal canine thorax with right ven- 


tricle (RV) and gulmonary artery (PA) opacified. 
Notice the incomplete opacification of the narrow 
right ventricular ¢xtension superimposed upon the 
left ventricular shadow (fig. 3b). In this instance, 
right ventricular puncture was performed by in- 
serting the needle through the left eighth in- 
tercostal space and entering the chamber from its 
most caudal aspect (the inflow tract). 
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sion in the median sagittal plane is formed 
by the aortic arch and the 2 cephalad 
coursing great arteries, brachiocephalic 
and left brachial. In properly exposed ra- 
diographs, an area of greater density may 
be observed slightly to the left of the mid- 
line and extending from the most cephalic 
cardiac extremity to and through the he- 
patic density. This increased density is due 
to the aorta as it leaves the center of the 
cardiac silhouette, proceeds cephalad, and 
then loops back upon itself, offset slightly 
to the left of the midline as it courses 
caudally into the abdomen. 

The atria probably contribute little to 
the cardiac silhouette in the dorsoventral 
radiograph; however, the posterior vena 
cava along with the pericardio-diaphrag- 
matic ligament and the pericardial fat may 
be visualized as a fan-shaped density with 
its apex at the caudal cardiac border on 
the midline and the base fusing into the 
hepatic density. 

Lateral Radiograph.—The cardiac sil- 
houette in the lateral radiograph (fig. 2) 
of the normal dogs in this study is a tear- 
shaped area located, for the most part, in 
the ventral portion of the thorax with the 
apex on the ventral wall of the thoracic 
cage between the diaphragm and the ster- 
num. From the apex, the density fans out 
dorsad and cephalad forming a cone with a 
large base extending approximately two 
thirds of the ventrodorsal distance from 
the sternum to the extremity of the dorsal 
spinous process of the seventh thoracic 
vertebra. The longitudinal axis of the cone 
forms an angle with the ventral plane, of 
approximately 45 degrees. As in the dorso- 
ventral radiograph, the heart shadow ex- 
tends from the third to the eighth rib. 

The cardiac silhouette in the lateral ra- 
diograph is rounded on the dorsal, ventro- 
cephalic, and cephalic borders. It is almost 
flat on the caudal border and pointed at the 
ventrocaudal border. Occasionally, a ven- 
tral border indentation may be visualized 
where the right and left ventricles fuse 
into the interventricular septum. The ce- 
phalic border is occupied by the right ven- 
tricular free-wall; the caudal border by the 
left ventricular free-wall. Similarly, the 
cephalic and caudal ventral borders are 
formed respectively by the right and left 
ventricular apices. The dorsal-cephalic bor- 
der is formed by the right atrium, pulmo- 
nary artery, aorta and anterior vena cava; 
and the dorsocaudal border is formed by 
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Fig. 4—tleft lateral radiographs 
and schematic diagrams of normal 
canine thoraces with left ventricle 
(LV), Valsalvasinuses (VS), as- 
cending aorta (Aa), and descend- 
ing aorta (Ad) opacified. The left 
atrium (LA) is opacified as the 
radiopaque material regurgitated 
through an incompetent mitral 
valve (fig. 4b). 


Fig. 5—Dorsoventral radiographs 
and schematic diagrams of normal 
canine thoraces with right ven- 
tricle (RV) and pulmonary artery 
(PA) opacified. Only the pulmo- 
nary artery is opaque (fig. 5b). A 
cardiac catheter located in the 
right ventricular lumen may be 
observed (fig. 5a). 
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the left atrium, posterior vena cava and 
pulmonary veins. 

The aortic density may usually be vis- 
ualized, leaving the dorsocephalic border, 
coursing briefly cephalad and dorsad, then 
reversing direction and proceeding direct- 
ly caudad immediately ventral to the verte- 
bra. The anterior vena cava and the poste- 
rior vena cava, respectively, may be seen 
leaving the dorsal cephalic and caudal bor- 
ders. 

Relationships of Chambers and Great 
Vessels to Each Other.—The crescent- 
shaped right ventricular lumen envelops 
the circular left ventricular lumen on the 
left cephalic, cephalic, and right borders 
(fig. 3a, 5a). Injection of radiopaque ma- 
terial usually opacifies the right ventricu- 
lar lumen as if it is located only cephalad 
to the left ventricle and interventricular 
septum. The extension to the right of the 
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Fig. 6—Dorsoventral ra- 
diograph and schematic 
diagram of normal ca- 
nine thorax with left 
ventricle (LV), ascend- 
ing aorta (Aa), and de- 
scending aorta (Ad) 
opacified. Brachiocepha- 
lic and left brachial ar- 
teries are unlabelled 
cephalic extensions from 
the aortic arch. 


left ventricle is a relatively narrow portion 
of the crescent; therefore, it contains little 
radiopaque material (fig. 3b) and may ap- 
pear angiocardiographically “silent” (fig. 
3a). The main pulmonary artery density 
leaves the right ventricle dorsad, coursing 
from the left cephalic extremity. It sends 
the left pulmonary artery caudad and the 
right pulmonary artery rightward (fig. 
5b). 

Out of the right cephalic portion of the 
circular left ventricular lumen, the ascend- 
ing aorta courses cephalad and dorsad 
(fig. 4a, 6). The sinuses of Valsalva may 
be visualized as a dilatation at the base of 
the aorta within the center of the cardiac 
silhouette. Often, after left ventricular in- 
jection of the radiopaque medium, the left 
anterior descending coronary artery may 
be seen in the lateral radiograph leaving 
the caudal Valsalva sinus and coursing 
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ventrad along the left longitudinal groove 
which separates the right and left ven- 
tricles on the left septal border. The left 
circumflex coronary artery also may be 
seen leaving the caudal Valsalva sinus and 
extending over the caudal and dorsal bor- 
der of the cardiac base. The right coronary 
artery is less often seen, but occasionally 
appears as a faint density leaving the ce- 
phalic Valsalva sinuses and coursing ven- 
trad and slightly caudad. 


Radiographic relationships may be best 
described by the actual angiocardiograms; 
thus, the reader is referred to (fig. 4-6). 
These findings are in essential agreement 
with other investigators.1 Correlation be- 
tween these radiographic relationships and 
those obtained by anatomic cross-sections 
taken through the thoraces of 40 solidly 
frozen dogs will be presented in a later 
communication. 


Summary 


The right ventricle lies predominantly 
cephalad and slightly ventrad and dextrad 
to the left ventricle. The aortic shadow oc- 
cupies the midline, bulging cephalad; 
the main pulmonary artery, forming the 
left cephalic cardiac border, lies sinistrad 
to the aorta. 
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Five People Believed to Have Acquired 
Psittacosis from Birds 


Five unrelated cases of psittacosis were reported in Cali- 


fornia, Two were in women who had parakeets in their homes. 
One woman had fever, headache resembling viral influenza, slight 
cough, pneumonitis, and a fourfold rise in antibody titer demon- 
strated by complement-fixation (CF) tests. The other woman had 
fever, weakness, dry cough, substernal chest pain on respiration, 
and cF test showing rise of titer from 1:32 to 1:64. The para- 
keets tested negative. 

Two cases were in men who worked with birds. One was an 
animal caretaker at an experimental laboratory who regularly 
cleaned bird cages and fed doves. Doves were found to be positive 
for psittacosis. The other man had pet pigeons which were found 
to be negative. 

The fifth case involved a 21-year-old girl who worked with 
psittacosis virus in a laboratory.—Morbid. and Mortal. Rep., U.S. 
Dept. Health, Education, and Welfare, 8, (Nov. 28, 1959): 2. 
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Observations on a Case of Primary 


Adrenocortical Insufficiency 


WELL-DOCUMENTED cases of spontaneous 
adrenocortical insufficiency (Addison’s dis- 
ease) in dogs are absent from the veteri- 
nary literature. In 1953, a study of 3 dogs 
with adrenal cortical atrophy was reported 
in which clinical and laboratory studies 
were largely noncontributory.® In 1958, 2 
cases with chronic primary adrenocortical 
insufficiency were described.* In 1 dog, 
antemortem diagnosis was based on clinical 
signs and eosinophilia unaffected by adre- 
nocorticotrophic hormone (ACTH) as judged 
by Thorn’s eosinophil-response test. The 
following is a report of the first clinical 
case of this syndrome reported in the 
United States. 


Case Report 


On Nov. 5, 1958, an English-born 4-year- 
old Welsh Corgi bitch (fig. 1) was referred 
to the veterinary hospital of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Her illness began in April, 1958, with 
emesis and hemorrhagic diarrhea. Fever 
was absent and she appeared to recover fol- 
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lowing symptomatic treatment by a local 
veterinarian. 

One month later, a second nonfebrile epi- 
sode was characterized by anorexia, mild 
nonhemorrhagic diarrhea, asthenia, and 
polydipsia. The normal long hair had been 
replaced by thick fuzz. Soon, the dog be- 
came critically ill. Laboratory findings at 
this time were: blood urea _ nitrogen 
(BUN), 85 mg./100 cc.; serum sodium 
(Na), 120 mEq/liter; serum potassium 
(K), 8.56 mEq/liter. The owner, a physician, 
made a tentative diagnosis of adrenocorti- 
cal insufficiency and gave 25 mg. of oral 
cortisone per day. Clinical signs abated and 
the dog seemed to recover. Maintained on 
this dosage, the dog remained well and ate 
heartily. Attempts at lowering the dose re- 
sulted in asthenia and anorexia. Normal 
estrus occurred one month prior to admis- 
sion. 

Past medical history indicated that the 
dog had been vaccinated against distemper 
with killed-virus vaccine in England and 
modified live-virus vaccine in the United 
States, and against hepatitis and rabies. 
She had a normal six-month estrous cycle 
with no history of psuedocyesis. Duration 
of estrus was three weeks. A litter was 
whelped without difficulty in the spring of 
1957. There were 2 normal pups, 2 still- 
born, and 1 pup was killed because of a 
hindleg deformity. 

On physical examination, the dog ap- 
peared overweight, of quiet disposition and 
had a thick fuzzy coat. Except for tachy- 
cardia and slightly enlarged tonsils, she 
appeared in good health. Her weight was 
24 Ilb.; temperature 102.0 F.; pulse rate, 
140; and respiration rate, normal. 

Cortisone administration was halted just 
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prior to admission. Aside from an unusually 
quiet disposition and variable appetite, her 
hospital course during the first admission 
(Nov. 5 to 15) was uneventful. Initial and 
subsequent laboratory findings, on Novem- 
ber 7, are summarized (table 1 and fig. 2). 
The only grossly abnormal finding was 
eosinophilia (16%). The results of two 
eosinophil-response tests'* are reported 
(table 2). Since a diagnosis of adrenocorti- 
cal insufficiency seemed questionable at 
this time, it was recommended that corti- 
sone therapy be temporarily withheld. 

The owner reported that the dog had 
walked with difficulty on the day of dis- 
charge. On that same night, there was fre- 
quent vomiting (predominantly retching), 
complete anorexia, marked asthenia, and 
polydipsia. Serum sodium concentration 
was 120 mEq/liter. The owner administered 
several 25-mg. doses of cortisone per os 
over the next 48 hours. However, owing to 
persistent emesis, the quantity retained 
could not be estimated. Asthenia did not 
improve. The dog was admitted to the hos- 
pital a second time on November 17. 

On physical examination, the dog was 
found to be severely depressed and ataxic. 
Eyes and membranes appeared normal. Ab- 
dominal palpation was negative. Tempera- 
ture was 102.9 F., pulse rate, rapid, and 
respiration rate, normal. Mean systolic 
blood pressure (BP) was 140 mm. Hg.** 
Cortisone was purposely withheld to await 


**Blood pressure was measured by an Infraton Automatic 
Blood Pressure Recorder, Medical Electronics Development 
Co., Great Neck, N. Y. 


further developments, and the dog was 
placed in a metabolism cage. Significant 
laboratory findings (table 1) were: eosino- 
phils, 21/100 w.b.c.; BUN 61.7 mg./100 
cc.; serum Na, 120 mEq/liter; and serum 
K, 6.4 mEq/liter. 

On the morning of November 19, the dog 
appeared to be in addisonian crisis, show- 
ing severe prostration, dehydration, and 
anuria of 24 hours’ duration. She refused 
water and her bladder was empty on palpa- 
tion. Temperature was 99.1 F., pulse rate 
48, and respiration rate, normal. The mean 
systolic BP was 80 mm. Hg. An electro- 
cardiogram (EKG) (fig. 3) showed complete 
atrioventricular block, the atria and ventri- 
cles being activated by ectopic pacemakers. 
T-wave changes were suggestive of hyper- 
kalemia. Bowel movements were absent, 
but the anal area was stained with watery 
feces. Significant laboratory findings (table 
1) were: eosinophils, 28/100 w.b.c.; BUN, 
86.6 mg./100 cc.; serum Na, 119.0 mEq/ 
liter; serum K, 6.9 mEq/liter; and serum 
chlorides (Cl), 80 mEq /liter. 

In spite of her collapsed state, the dog 
displayed a remarkably alert interest in a 
housefly which circled her head while she 
lay on a table. Several quick jaw-snapping 
motions were made in an obvious effort to 
catch the fly. 

Prior to receipt of laboratory data, treat- 
ment with prednisolone (25 mg., i.m.), pro- 
caine penicillin (300,000 units), and 250 ce. 
of isotonic saline solution in 5 per cent dex- 
trose was administered by intravenous 
drip. Following treatment, on the after- 


TABLE 1 — Hematologic and Biochemical Values in the Blood and Serum of a Dog with 
Primary Adrenocortical* Insufficienc 
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Fig. 1—Normal appearance of Welsh Corgi with 
primary adrenocortical insufficieny when main- 
tained on adequate steroid therapy. 


noon of November 19, the animal seemed 
alert and much improved. Her temperature 
was 98.8 F. and pulse rate, 132. The EKG 
showed disappearance of heart block and 
hyperkalemia (fig. 3). Urine was voided 
and the bladder was filled. Further treat- 
ment consisted of 225 cc. of isotonic saline 


solution in 5 per cent dextrose intravenous- 
ly (i.v.). The dog continued to improve 
and by evening she ate salted horsemeat 
readily. Urine flow was now copious. Intra- 
muscular hydrocortisone acetate, 25 mg., 
(later found to be several years outdated?) 
was given. The dog consumed 650 cc. of 
water during the afternoon and night. 

On the morning of November 20, the dog 
was again prostrate, she was vomiting 
colorless mucoid material, and had bloody 
diarrhea. Her temperature was 98.6 F. and 
pulse rate, 56 per minute. Laboratory find- 
ings (table 1) were: BUN, 80.4 mg./100 
cc., serum Na, 104 mEq/liter; serum K, 
8.1 mEq/liter; and serum Cl, 76 mEq/liter, 
Hydrocortisone hemisuccinate, 20 mg. in 


In an attempt to test the potency of the expired hydro- 
cortisone, a normal dog was injected with 25 mg. (i.m.). 
There was no significant change in the total or differential 
white blood counts three hours after injection. Similarly, 
there was no change in blood sugar at one, two, and 
three hours after injection. Eosinophil counts were not 
possible because the blood was accidentally collected in 
oxalate instead of heparin. There was insufficient hydro- 
cortisone for a repeat test. 


SPONTANEOUS ADRENOCORTICAL INSUFFICIENCY IN A DOG 
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Fig. 2—Graph summary 
of laboratory findings of 
dog in figure 1, for No- 
vember and December 
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TABLE 2—Results of Two ACTH Tests on a Dog 
with Primary Adrenocortical Insufficiency 


Nov. 8, 1958 Nov. 11, 1958 
(Eos./emm.) (Eos./cmm.) 


Before ACTH 

1 hr. post-ACTH (30 u.i.m.)* 
3 hr. post-ACTH (30 u.i.m.) 
5 hr. post-ACTH (30 u.i.m.) 


7 hr. post-ACTH (30 u.i.m.) 17,882 


*Units intramuscularly 


350 cc. of saline solution, was given i.v. and 
25 mg. of unexpired hydrocortisone acetate 
and 300,000 units of procaine penicillin i.m. 
During infusion, the heart rate increased 
to 128/minute. The dog appeared more 
responsive and alert and voided pale clear 
urine. Although slightly ataxic, she could 
walk. She drank 950 cc. of water in four 
hours. By afternoon, the pulse rate was 150 
and the mean systolic BP, 140 mm. Hg. 
Urine flow was copious. Another 10 mg. 
of hydrocortisone acetate was given intra- 
muscularly, and 150 cc. of hypertonic saline 
solution (1.8%) was given intravenously. 

On November 21, the animal appeared 
normally bright and walked steadily. Her 
temperature was 101.6 F., pulse rate 160, 
and respiration rate was normal. The BUN 
was 28.0 mg./100 cec.; serum Na, 125 
mEq /liter; serum K, 4.7 mEq/liter; and 
serum Cl, 90 mEq/liter. During the night, 
800 cc. of water had been consumed and 


Fig. 3—A—lead CV.;, 


TABLE 3—Urinary Alpha-Ketolic Steroids* 


Total ketols 


_Av. normal dog 2.2 mg./24 hr. 


present “study 
(day) 


mg./24hr. 


ACTH administered 
ACTH administered 
ACTH administered 


3 10 units 
4 10 units 
5 10 units 


*Determination of urinary alpha-ketolic steroids was 
made by the blue tetrazolium reduction method of Touch- 
stone and Hsu.” The urines were extracted with chloroform 
and ethyl acetate after incubation with §-glucuronidase for 
48 hr. at pH 4.5 and a temperature of 37C. The organic 
phases were washed with alkali and water and then evap- 
orated to dryness in vacuo. Using this method of quanti- 
tation, a normal response to corticotrophin administration 
will result in a two-to-threefold increase in the output of 
alpha-ketolic steroids in the urine as measured by reduction 
of blue tetrazolium. Table 3 indicates that the present dog 
showed urinary corticoid levels much lower than the aver- 
age for normal dogs. The dog showed no response to the 
administration of corticotrophin. 


another 400 cc. during the day. By 4:00 
p.m., 1,500 cc. of urine was collected. 

The dog seemed fully recovered and ate 
heartily. Intramuscular hydrocortisone ace- 
tate was continued at a level of 5 mg. three 
times a day (t.i.d.) On this regimen, she 
maintained apparent good health and fairly 
constant body weight (approximately 24 
lb.). However, water intake and output re- 
mained high. Serum electrolytes returned 
to normal. Radiographic evidence of adrenal 


(Wilson central terminal paired with exploring electrode at the 6th left inter- 


costal space at edge of sternum) of an electrocardiogram taken on Nov. 19, 1958, before treatment 
with saline solution and corticosteroids. There is complete atrioventricular block with ectopic atrial 
pacemaker (P waves are normally upright in this lead). Note that there is no constant relationship 
between the P waves and the QRS complexes. The atrial rate is 120/min., while the ventricles are 


beating at 45/minute. TTT 


T T 


The high amplitude, Will 


peaked T waves are sug- ul 
gestive of hyperkalemia. 


Standardization: 1 milli- 


volt — 1 cm. 


B—tLead CV, of an elec- 


trocardiogram taken on 


Nov. 21, 1958 (2 days 


efter beginning treat- 
ment). There is normal B 


sinus rhythm with up- 


right P waves and T 


waves of normal con- 


figuration. Standardiza- 


tion: 1 mv. = Y2 em. 
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disease could not be demonstrated by radio- 
graph of the abdomen on November 25. 
Other laboratory data obtained during hos- 
pitalization included: total serum pro- 
teins,** 9.0 and 7.3 mg./100 cc.;{ serum 
cholesterol,? 260 mg./100 cc; serum mag- 
nesium,’® 1.25-2.15 mg./100 cc.; icteric in- 
dex, 2 to 10 units; serum phosphorus,® 2.3- 
4.9 mg./100 cc. Sedimentation rate was not 
elevated. Serum protein-bound iodine (PBI)? 
was 2.7 and 5.2 yg./100 ml.t Intradermal 
tuberculin and histoplasmin tests were 
negative. 

A sudden marked neutrophilia was re- 
ported on November 26 (table 1). The total 
leukocyte count was 68,000 with 86 per 
cent neutrophils (79% segmented, 7% 
nonsegmented). In spite of normal temper- 
ature (101.7 F.), she was given chloram- 
phenicol 100 mg. t.i.d. Her low hemoglobin 
(6.7 Gm./100 cc.) was attributed to 
frequent blood sampling for laboratory 
studies. In spite of marked leukocytosis 
and anemia, the dog appeared well. The 
leukocyte count gradually returned to 
normal (table 1). She was given several 
doses of crude liver extract with iron. 

On November 28, injectable hydrocorti- 
sone was discontinued and the dog was 
switched to oral 9-alpha-fiuorohydrocorti- 
sone 0.25 mg. and cortisone 6.25 mg. b.i.d. 
On this regimen, the serum Na rose to 164 
mEq/liter; polydipsia and polyuria con- 
tinued. Dosage of 9-alpha-fiuorohydrocorti- 
sone was reduced to 0.125 mg. b.i.d. and 
cortisone to 3.12 (b.i.d.). 

On December 6, serum Na was 147 
mEq/liter; serum K, 5.5 mEq/liter; and 
serum Cl, 109.2 mEq/liter. Water intake 
was now 200 cc. and urine output 300 ce. in 
24 hours. Leukocytosis and eosinophilia 
had disappeared. 

On January 14, 1959, the dog was read- 
mitted to the veterinary hospital for special 
studies. There were no abnormal findings 
on physical examination and her weight 
was recorded at 27 lb. Serum Na was 150 
mEq/L; serum K, 5.4 mEq/L; serum Cl, 
110.2 mEq/liter; and BUN, 18.7 mg./100 
cc. Hemoglobin was 16.8 Gm./100 ce. 

The dog was placed in a metabolism cage 
and her daily steroid intake was limited to 
0.25 mg. of 9-alpha-fluorohydrocortisone. 
Daily 24-hour urine samples were collected 
in flasks containing 15 ml. of chloroform. 
After a two-day control period, 10 units of 


tTwo values are determined for these instances. 
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ACTH were administered i.m. on three con- 
secutive days. Three 24-hour urine samples 
were collected during this time. The daily 
urinary excretion of alpha-ketolic steroids 
was 1.2 mg./24 hours as compared with an 
average normal of 2.2 mg./24 hours.* 
There was no rise in urinary alpha-ketolic 
steroids following ACTH (table 3). 

On January 20, the day of final discharge, 
mean systolic blood pressure was 170 mm. 
Hg. 

On a home-maintenance regime of 0.125 
mg. 9-alpha-fluorohydrocortisone and 6.25 
mg. cortisone daily, the dog has remained 
well to the present time. Normal estrus 
occurred in April, 1959. 


Diagnosis of adrenocortical insufficiency 
was based on clinical findings: electrolyte 
abnormalities, eosinophilia, and low urinary 
excretion of adrenocortical steroids (meas- 
ured as alpha-ketolic steroids); and re- 
sponse to steroid replacement therapy. 

Clinical signs which develop in dogs fol- 
lowing adrenalectomy are identical to those 
present in this case and closely resemble 
adrenocortical insufficiency (Addison’s dis- 
ease) in 

While the adrenal cortex is known to 
elaborate many biologically active sub- 
stances, all of the physiologic disturbances 
that develop in adrenal insufficiency can be 
corrected by the provision of compounds 
having two types of activity, i.e., glucocor- 
ticoid activity and mineralocorticoid ac- 
tivity. Compounds such as cortisone and 
hydrocortisone exert mainly glucocorticoid 
effects, but each has moderate mineralo- 
corticoid activity as well. Aldosterone, on 
the other hand, has predominantly a min- 
eralocorticoid action. 

The features which result mainly from a 
deficiency of glucocorticoid activity are 
anorexia, impaired carbohydrate metabo- 
lism, and eosinophilia. Objective evidence 
of impaired carbohydrate metabolism was 
not observed in the present case but is 
usually manifested as a tendency toward 
fasting hypoglycemia. Abnormal utilization 
of glucose may account for some of the ob- 
served muscular weakness. Normally in 
dogs there is a 75 to 90 per cent fall in 


*This average was based on 24-hour urine collections from 
12 normal dogs. 
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circulating eosinophils after ACTH adminis- 

tration.’* In this dog, no significant change 
was evident at two, three, and four hours 
after the first test dose. The sharp rise in 
eosinophils after a second ACTH injection 
four days later is unexplained. 

Deficiency of mineralocorticoid effects 
accounts for the marked asthenia, the car- 
diovascular effects, and for the azotemia, 
hyponatremia, and hyperkalemia. Aldos- 
terone facilitates renal tubular reabsorp- 
tion of sodium and secretion of potassium 
so that in its absence there is a tendency to 

- sodium wasting and dehydration. Probably 
of more significance, at least in the devel- 
opment of the acute crisis, is the effect of 
the salt hormones in the internal distribu- 

P tion of electrolytes and water.® 1 

In acute adrenal insufficiency, there are 
marked transfers of sodium and water out 
of the extracellular compartment. The com- 
bination of these effects accounts for the 
marked hyponatremia and hyperkalemia 
and extracellular dehydration. As a conse- 
quence of the latter, hypotension develops, 
and the resulting fall in glomerular filtra- 
tion rate contributes to the azotemia and 
may lead to anuria. In addition, the pres- 
ence of the adrenocortical hormones ap- 
pears to be necessary for the normal re- 
sponse of the vascular system to various 
pressor agents. 

The cardiac conduction defects, with tall 
peaked T-waves, represents the effect of 
severe potassium intoxication. The blood 
observed in the feces at the height of the 
symptoms may have been the result of 
gastrointestinal ulcers. Such lesions are 
common in adrenalectomized dogs.!® 

One of the classical manifestations of 
Addison’s disease in man is pigmentation 
from deposition of melanin in the skin and 
mucous membranes. Such pigmentation was 
not evident in this dog and usually does not 
develop in adrenalectomized animals.'¢ 

Adrenocortical insufficiency can be pri- 
mary or may develop secondarily as a mani- 

. festation of panhypopituitarism. In the 
latter cases, there is evidence of deficient 
thyroid and gonad function. Serum PBI 
levels in the present case are believed to lie 
within the normal range for dogs, indi- 

cating normal thyroid function.’* Hypo- 
gonadism is ruled out by the presence of 
normal estrous rhythm before and after 
the onset of the disease. Moreover, the ad- 
renals were unable to respond to exogenous 
ACTH administration. In man, a normal re- 
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sponse to corticotrophin is a two to three- 
fold increase in the urinary excretion of 
alpha-ketolic steroids.2°?* Finally, adrenal 
insufficiency secondary to hypopituitarism 
is usually not marked by severe derange- 
ments in salt metabolism, since aldosterone 
is believed to be largely independent of 
pituitary control.* This case, then, can be 
classified as primary adrenal insufficiency. 

The underlying cause of the adrenal in- 
sufficiency is unknown. In man, tubercu- 


_losis, tumors, amyloidosis pyogenic infec- 
‘tions, histoplasmosis, coccidioidomycosis, 


and blastomycosis are all capable of de- 
stroying the adrenal cortex.*® The term 
idiopathic atrophy is applied to describe 
cortical destruction of unknown etiology. 
The absence of radiographic evidence of 
adrenal calcification and negative tubercu- 
lin and histoplasmin tests argue against, 
but do not rule out, tuberculosis, histoplas- 
mosis, and adrenal tumors. Based on one 
report® of 3 cases of adrenal atrophy in 
dogs, this would appear to be a strong pos- 
sibility. A more definitive diagnosis will 
not be possible until necropsy at some fu- 
ture date. 


Clinical signs which develop in dogs follow- 
ing adrenalectomy closely resemble adreno- 
cortical insufficiency (Addison’s disease) in 
man. 


The minimal dose of cortisone compatible 
with normal health in this 24-lb. dog was 
25 mg. per day. This is approximately 2.2 
mg./kg./day and is in close agreement 
with maintenance recommendations for 
adrenalectomized animals.!® Cortisone 1.86 
mg./kg./day, is the minimum level at 
which adrenalectomized dogs on a low so- 
dium diet can maintain health, vigor, and 
a nearly normal electrolyte pattern.!® While 
cortisone alone can be used for mainte- 
nance therapy, in this case the stimulation 
of appetite by high dosage levels made con- 
trol of obesity as difficult as in human pa- 
tients.12 Excessive mineralocorticoid effects 
in dogs result in hypertension, hyperna- 
tremia, and a diabetes insipidus-like state.17 
These complications were apparent during 
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the period of hospitalization (table 1 and 
fig. 2). 

The final choice of corticoids for long- 
term maintenance in this case was based on 
the premise that a combination of 9-alpha- 
fluorohydrocortisone (principally a_ salt 
hormone) and cortisone (principally a 
sugar hormone) would provide good regu- 
lation at relatively low total dose levels. 
In severe stress situations, the cortisone 
should probably be increased to avoid ex- 
acerbation of acute hypocorticalism. 


Summary 


In a case of primary adrenocortical in- 
sufficiency in a 4-year-old dog, most classi- 
cal manifestations of Addison’s disease 
were present. These included anorexia, 
emesis, asthenia, cardiovascular effects, 
eosinophilia, dehydration, anuria, azotemia, 
hyponatremia, and hyperkalemia. These 
effects can be explained on the basis of a 
deficiency of the glucocorticoid and min- 
eralocorticoid hormones of the adrenal cor- 
tex. 

Response to replacement therapy (corti- 
sone and 9-alpha-fluorohydrocortisone) was 
dramatic, resulting in complete reversal of 
all abnormalities. The maintenance dose of 
oral steroids is in close agreement with the 
dose required to maintain adrenalectomized 
dogs. 

It is concluded that the adrenocortical 
insufficiency is primary, rather than sec- 
ondary, to panhypopituitarism. Administra- 
tion of ACTH failed to elicit an eosinopenic 
response and did not increase the low level 
of urinary alpha-ketolic steroids; thyroid 
function and gonad function were normal. 
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Solving the Problem of 


Leptospira pomona 
Diagnosis 


Because of clinical diagnostic difficulties 
encountered in determining presence of 
Leptospira pomona infection in cattle, sero- 
logical tests have been developed and uti- 
lized. 

However, a single serological test has 
little value where an individual animal is 
concerned. Leptospira pomona serum anti- 
bodies may persist for years, so that it is 
difficult to tell from test results whether 
infection occurred recently or at some time 
in the distant past. 

Serologic testing of an individual is of 
greatest value when a second test is con- 
ducted 2 to 4 weeks after the first. If, on 
the second test, the titer is markedly 
higher, infection is recent. Diagnosis of 
recent infection indicates that associated 
susceptible animals should be vaccinated. 
Since susceptible animals are difficult to 
single out, vaccination of the entire herd 
may be the only practical solution. 

The main disadvantages of this diagnos- 
tic procedure result from the delay in con- 
firming the diagnosis imposed by waiting 
2 to 4 weeks to find out if the antibody 
titer changed. By the time a diagnosis is 
confirmed, many more animals may become 
exposed, reducing the value of vaccination 
and possibly subjecting the herd owner to 
further losses. In addition, there is the 
cost of making two calls to draw blood 
samples and possibly a third to vaccinate 
the herd. 

Herd diagnosis, rather than individual 
diagnosis, provides a better approach to 
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leptospirosis control because serologic test 
results from all the animals in a herd or 
from a representative sample (20 to 50% 
of the herd) give a far better idea of the 
status of Leptospira infection than sero- 
logic test results from individuals. 

Since tests of recently infected herds 
usually show a preponderance of high 
titers (1:160 or greater on the plate (P) 
or capillary tube (cT) test and 1:10,000 or 
greater in the agglutination-lysis (AL) 
test), a single test often provides sufficient 
information to enable the practitioner to 
recommend a course of action. If only 1 or 
a few animals have high titers while others 
have low titers (1:40 P, cT), the herd prob- 
ably has experienced recent infection and 
vaccination of susceptible animals should 
be recommended. In herds where titers do 
not exceed 1:40, recent L. pomona infec- 
tion is not generally considered, even if 
there is leptospirosis in the area and clini- 
cal signs are observed. 

The matter of significant titer is a con- 
troversial one. However, the serologic titer 
of 1:10, as used in the screening plate test, 
should never be interpreted to indicate 
presence of leptospiral infections. Titers 
of 1:10 and even 1:40 may be nonspecific 
and possibly indicate false positives. Some 
laboratories have reported results as posi- 
tive on the basis of the 1:10 screening test 
without stating this fact. For practical 
purposes, 1:160 (P, CT) or 1:10,000 (AL) 
seems a justifiable infection titer. Even at 
a titer this high, there is the possibility 
that the serologic reaction is due to lepto- 
spiral strains other than L. pomona. This 
problem of cross-reactions remains un- 
solved. 

Diagnosis on the basis of clinical signs 
alone recently has been shown to have a 
good deal of validity. In the JOURNAL of 
the AVMA for June 1, 1959, R. K. Jones, 
at Purdue, showed that Indiana practition- 
ers could diagnose leptospirosis on the 
basis of clinical signs in a significant num- 
ber of cases. Judging by this report, one 
could conclude that, in areas where lepto- 
spirosis was known to occur, a vaccination 
program instituted immediately following 
a clinical diagnosis of leptospirosis might 
be advisable. However, the decision to vac- 
cinate on this basis depends on the clini- 
cian’s judgment of the advantages of 
quicker protection resulting from imme- 
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diate vaccination and on his judgment of 
the cost of vaccination compared with the 
cost, inconvenience, and delay associated 
with blood sampling and serologic diag- 
nosis. 

Serologic diagnosis has no substitute as 


a basis for individual, herd, or area lepto- 
spirosis control. Yet, practicality may dic- 
tate that it be by-passed in some instances. 
In areas where leptospirosis has not been 
known to occur, serologic diagnoses should 
always be utilized. 


Hog Cholera Eradication Possible 


Ninety-six per cent of all garbage fed 
to hogs is cooked. More will possibly be 
cooked this year. 

Hog cholera can be eradicated by report- 
ing all cases to state officials, by treating 


infected herds, by vaccinating all herds in 
the vicinity, and by tracing the source and 
spread of each occurrence of the disease.— 
F. J. Mulhern in Auburn Vet. 16, (1959): 
19, 


Map showing states which prohibit use of virulent virus for 
hog cholera vaccination 


ALASKA HAWAII 


kava oanu 


STATES 


prohibiting use 
= permitting use 


PUERTO RICO 


| 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


ST. THOMAS |ST. JOHN 


U.S.D.A. Agricultural Research Service 


By Nov. 30, 1959, 32 states had laws prohibiting the use of virulent hog cholera virus. 
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from the Journal 


Diabetes, Obesity, and Pyometra in The Dog 


In a statistical review of necropsies on 
10,993 dogs, 971 were obese, 487 had py- 
ometra, and 167 had diabetes mellitus. 
Obesity, with an incidence of 11.6 per cent, 
was the most frequent disease of dogs in 
this series. 

Obesity tended to occur at a slightly 
earlier age than diabetes mellitus and py- 
ometra. Significantly greater numbers of 
females than males were affected by obesity 
and diabetes mellitus. Analysis of breed dis- 
tribution in relation to the general dog pop- 
ulation revealed that certain breeds were 


NDV Defense Mechanism of the Chicken 


Newcastle disease virus, when introduced 
into susceptible fowl, rapidly spread from 
the site of inoculation and could be detected 
in almost all tissues from 14 sites in the 
body within 48 hours and in all the tissues 
within 72 hours. 

Virus titers for 8 tissues were obtained at 
6-hour intervals. The increase in virus titer 
of the invaded tissues was usually in- 
terrupted at about the 36th hour, and this 
interruption lasted 12 to 24 hours. After the 
period of interruption, invasion of the cen- 
tral nervous system occurred and signs of 
disease became evident. 

Injection of hydrocortisone usually elim- 


significantly predisposed or resistant to 
diabetes mellitus, obesity, and pyometra. 
Predisposition or resistance to any of the 
3 diseases was usually associated with pre- 
disposition or resistance to all 3 of the 
diseases. 

The etiologic implications of this diabetes 
mellitus-obesity-pyometra syndrome are 
discussed.—Lennart Krook, Stig Larsson, 
and James R. Rooney: The Interrelationship 
of Diabetes Mellitus, Obesity, and Pyometra 
in the Dog. Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, (Jan., 1960): 
120-124. 


inated the period of interruption and short- 
ened the period between injection and ap- 
pearance of clinical signs and eventual 
death. 

The temporary interruption of the in- 
crease of virus titer in the tissues of in- 
fected chickens may be the result of a par- 
tially successful adaptation response of the 
host to the introduction of a foreign pro- 
tein—[Mary K. Asdell and R. P. Hanson: 
Sequential Changes in the Titer of New- 
castle Disease Virus in Tissues—A Measure 
of the Defense Mechanism of the Chicken. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, (Jan. 1960): 128-132.] 


Changes in Tongues of Cattle with Vesicular Stomatitis 


The morphogenesis of lingual lesions of 
vesicular stomatitis in cattle was determined 
by correlation of their gross, subgross, and 
microscopic characteristics. Lesions caused 
by Indiana and New Jersey types of virus 
were studied 48, 72 and 96 hours postinocu- 
lation. 

The initial effect of vesicular stomatitis 
virus upon the bovine lingual mucosa was 
the development of blanched, slightly ele- 
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vated lesions characterized microscopically 
by intercellular edema, necrosis of epithelial 
cells, and inflammatory cellular infiltration. 

Less than 30 per cent of the total initial 
lesions on 20 tongues inoculated with 2 
strains of the virus developed into grossly 
evident vesicles by separation of the diseased 
mucosa from the underlying tissue. All vesic- 
ulation occurred within 48 hours postinocu- 
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lation. Vesicles were prone to occur at lo- 
cations where there was friction between the 
tongue and the teeth or the dental pad. 

The large percentage of initial lesions that 
failed to undergo gross vesiculation dehy- 
drated in situ by seepage of the intercellular 
edema through the stratum corneum, and 
eroded in the manner of a dry, necrotic, 
mucosal lesion. The total pathologic picture 
of the bovine tongues observed 2, 3, and 4 
days postinoculation is described and illus- 
trated. 


New 


Handbook of Physiology 


The second volume of the multiple-vol- 
ume Handbook of Physiology is now avail- 
able. As reported in a previous review 
(JouRNAL, Nov. 1, 1959: 494), the aim of the 
American Physiological Society is to pro- 
vide a comprehensive survey of modern 
concepts and experimental findings pertain- 


Lymphocytes and Mast Cells 


This is a detailed discussion of lymph- 
ocytes, plasmacytes, mast cells, and cer- 
tain other cells from the standpoint of their 
functions in supplying nutritive materials 
and regulating protein metabolism in the 
tissues. The inter-relationships of the nu- 
cleus, cytoplasm, the nucleolus and functions 
of the cell organelles in intracellular pro- 
tein synthesis and storage is considered. 
Variations with respect to species, location, 
and physiologic or pathologic state are pre- 
sented. 

The chapter  titles—Lymphocytes and 
Plasmacytes, Mast Cell Inter-relationships, 
Physiological Distribution of Mast Cells, 
Histamine, Effect of Mast Cell Products on 
Capillary Permeability, Heparin and Hy- 
aluronic Acid, The Thymus, The Spleen, 
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These studies developed a revised concept 
of the lingual pathology of vesicular stoma- 
titis. The low percentage of vesiculation, as 
well as its transitory nature under con- 
trolled conditions of infection and observa- 
tion, confirm clinical findings in recent field 
outbreaks of vesicular stomatitis in cattle — 
[H. R. Seibold and James B. Sharp: A Re- 
vised Concept of the Pathologic Changes of 
the Tongue in Cattle with Vesicular Stom- 
atitis. Am. J. Vet. Res., 21 (Jan., 1960): 
65-51. ] 


Books 


ing to physiology through a plan utilizing 
section editors and authors of international 
repute.—[Handbook of Physiology. Vol. 2. 
Edited by John Field, H. W. Magoun, and 
Victor E. Hall. 640 pages. Illustrated. Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore 2, Md., 
Price $20.00.] 


Bone Marrow, Intestinal Lymphoid Tissue 
Relationships, and Inflammation and Wound 
Healing—convey the scope of the work. 
More than 1,100 literature references are 
listed and the citations in the context are 
clear. 

A morphologist might wish for more illus- 
trations but the authors clearly had in mind 
a dissertation of function rather than 
morphology. The book is fascinating because 
of its well-conceived organization and the 
lucid portrayal of a complicated subject. It 
will be useful to anyone concerned with in- 
terpretation of tissue reactions —[Lymph- 
ocytes and Mast Cells. By M. A. Kelsall and 
E. D. Crabb. 399 pages. 31 illustrations. Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. 
1959. Price $8.00./—CARL OLSON. 
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‘Picture Study of the Equine 


First Day 


To adequately report the American As- 
sociation of Equine Practitioners meeting in 
Chicago, Dec. 14-16, 1959, the following 
quotations were adapted from AAEP’s tran- 
script. Accompanying snapshots show the 
various speakers in action. 

A resume of the meeting, including the 
Association’s newly elected roster, was pub- 
lished in the Feb. 1, 1960, issue of the 
JOURNAL, pp. 143-144. 


The AAEP’s was a busy 
place on December 14, the first day of the 
meeting. 

Dr. Thomas E. Dunkin, Chicago, Ill., is shown 
facing the camera. 
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Practitioners’ Program 


Another view of 
the AAEP’s regis- 
tration desk and 
this time Dr. Mari- 
on L. Scott is pic- 
tured facing the 
registrants. 


The for Prac- 
titioners (above) 
shows Drs. Wayne 
©. Kester, 1959 
AAEP president, 
and Jordan Weood- 
cock, AAEP’s 1960 
president (right). 


Dr. Jordan Woodcock: 


The pertinent question is: Where does 
therapy stop and stimulation begin? It 
seems that everybody here is in per- 
fect agreement that stimulation, as 
such, is a bad thing and that the 
crux of the whole situation lies in the 
inferences and the inability of a prac- 
titioner, a trainer, or anyone else to 
function in an ethical manner and still 
abide by the 48-hour rule. Conse- 
quently, we would be much better off 
without a rule of such a nature than 
trying to function with it. 


>> >> 
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Mr. Marshall Cassidy A rule that is gaining favor, much to my distaste, is one that prohibits the 
* ae si administration of a drug 48 hours before a race. | do not believe it is pos- 
les = sible to determine whether a drug was given within 48 hours rather than 
50 hours. 
I do not believe we will ever have a satisfactory rule unless veterinarians 
and horsemen are able to give to horses such aid as they deem necessary 
to provide a healthy racing animal. 
Basically, | am strongly opposed to any time limit on the administration of 
medication. | am in favor of leaving the task to the stewards to supervise 
it, to the extent that veterinarians could treat a horse properly without 
attempting to affect his racing speed or condition. 


The Racing Commissioners are in favor, at the present time, of a 48-hour Mr. James H. Inglis 
rule. However, we are open-minded, we want to learn, and we want to ea 
find out what the views of the AAEP are. There has been a lot of talk here Oras 
about protecting the owner by medicating a horse to bring him up to his 

true worth. | would just like to ask: Two horses have equal potential. They 

go into a race. Everything is equal, including the riders and all the other 

factors, but one horse is sound through his natural condition and the other 

is sound due to a drug. Which horse actually deserves to win the race? 

Shouldn't we also consider the investment that some other owner has in 

the naturally sound horse? 


Mr. Thaddeus B. Bruno We in racing are very much concerned about permitting any one individual 
7 lt aa to have the right to do anything which might alter the racing form of an 
_ “4 animal. | am not saying that it is wrong to give an ailing horse something 
that will help him. | do say that it is wrong to let a trainer, veterinarian, 
or layman have the right to determine whether it shall be given or not, to 
the extent that it affects the horse's performance (and there is a big 
difference). 
The person wagering assumes that the animal is a healthy animal and that 
the animal is qualified to start, and that the animal will run consistently to 
his or her former form. If that form can be altered at the will or pleasure 
of any individual or any entity, then the information which the public has 
is not completely factual. Whether the 48-hour rule solves the problem, ! 
cannot completely say. But it was with that thought in mind that we es- 
tablished a 48-hour rule. 


Should any horse ever run under any drug of any kind or at any time? My Dr. Y. T. Oester 
own feeling, and I think that of most of the chemists in our group, is this: : 
Any drug can or may affect the performance of a horse. We would not like 
to point at the drug and say it is a stimulant or depressant. Almost any drug 

can have effects other than the ones you may be familiar with. 
We must agree that the use of pain-relieving drugs will change the per- 
formance or the activity of an animal. As soon as we relieve pain, we have 
changed his performance. That does not mean we have eliminated the un- 
derlying cause—the lesions there in the tissues. It means we have more or 
less masked it and, obviously, the underlying change may still be present, 

or may be present in a more aggrieved form after treatment. 
1 think the horse running with lesions present, or with abnormal tissues or 

tissue reaction present, certainly should not be on the race track. 

The remarks | have made about pain relievers can be made about almost 
any drug that is used. This leads me to say that no drug should be given to 
any horse before racing. This is a basic pharmacological fact we can’t 
avoid: that there is going to be some influence exerted by any drug used. 
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Mr. John Manfuso: 
We all know that there are cases of undetected stimulation occurring, even 
though the percentage is relatively small. The H.P.B.A. has gone on record 
and is unalterably opposed to any medication or stimulation which will 
artificially improve the running ability of a horse beyond his normal ca- 


pacity. 
We are certain that your Association, the AAEP, is of a similar mind. How- 
ever, | have heard the argument that some veterinarians feel that if they 
don’t do the job, the trainer will do it anyway, so why not pick up the fee? 
| can’t go for it, gentlemen, any more than | could go for anyone who 
would sponsor a boxing match and have one contestant with brass knuckles. 
it is absolutely contrary to any principle of fair play and sportsmanship. 
To me, it makes one almost an accomplice of moral thievery. | am certain 

you agree with me. 


Dr. S. F. Scheidy: 


There were 341 original articles on horses published in the last 10 years in 

five principal veterinary journals in this country. Of these articles, 60 per 

cent appeared in the semimonthly JOURNAL of the AVMA and the bimonthly 

American Journal of Veterinary Research. All of you who are specializing in 

equine diseases are urged to publish your work. Students often say, 

“Where can we get new information in diseases and treatment of horses? 
The textbooks are too old.’’ 


Dr. William ©. Reed: 


Any horse in trainning should be considered an athlete and should be given 

every opportunity to perform according to his normal ability. One of the 

greatest tennis players we ever had in this country was a diabetic. He was 

given insulin constantly, shortly before he played. That is just a simple 
example. 

lt is my feeling that sooner or later these medication rules will have to be 

altered to fit our present situation. It may take time, and we may have to 


do a lot of work. 


Dr. M. B. Teigland: 

Our major problem with horses could be classified into two groups. One of 

the most important problems is the treatment of inflammation. This covers 

many types of inflammation, whether produced by infection, by tr |, or 
by various and sundry accidents that occur to the horse. 

We also are faced with the problem of treating deficiencies in the horse 
that is not doing well. We make every effort to determine why this horse 
is not doing well, and we make every effort to correct the deficiency. 

I see no reason, in my own personal opinion, why it makes any difference 
whether this deficiency need be corrected over the period of a month before 
he races, if it is possible to do so, or whether this deficiency is one of such 
nature that it must be corrected within a reasonable time before he runs. 


Second Day 


Dr. C. J. Anderson: 


Our own clinical experiences with equine infectious anemia and our con- 
versations with other equine practitioners lead us to wonder how often 
this disease is being overlooked. 

It seems to me that the test developed by the workers at the University 
of Miami for this disease has merit, but more work should be done to de- 
termine its reliability. Someone needs to find a way to finance this work. 
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Dr. W. F. Riley: 


For relief of colic pain not too severe, | still like chloral hydrate sometimes 
mixed with potassium bromide. Demerol is preferred in the more violent 
forms of colic. It is not only spasmolytic, but also sedati Igesi 


ve and 9 

For evacuation of the digestive tract, mineral oil is the safest thing we can 

use in horses. | prefer to augment this with a cathartic, such as a cascara 
sagrada preparation, given 2 or 3 days later. 


Dr. G. H. Keown: 


My theory is that “tying up” is brought on by a spasm of the blood vessels 

of the muscles. The muscles contract. Then, when the horse is exercised, less 

blood gets to the muscles at a time when more is needed. This interferes 

with physiological processes at the end-plate. Additionally, there is an in- 
crease in lactic acid, which accumulates in the muscle cell. 


Dr. J. D. Wheat: 


If you feel that surgery isn’t actually necessary in order to save the life of 

the horse with colic, don’t do it. Of course, colic accompanied by such con- 

ditions as intussusception, strangulated hernia, some types of impaction, and 
strangulated small intestine, must be treated surgically. 


All horses with colic should be watched closely and the surgery, when indi- 
cated, should be done promptly. 


Dr. O. R. Adams: 


The incidence of thromboembolic colic, d by boli of the mesen- 

teric arteries, is increasing with the increase in horse population. In the mild 

forms, the colic persists for several days to 3 weeks, and the horse isn’t 
violent. 


There is often atony of the bowel and no passage of feces, but there is no 

distention. By contrast, there is marked gaseous distention in obstruction 

colic. For some reason, this type of colic often follows worm treatment by 

7 to 21 days. We see most cases of impaction in Shetland ponies on alfalfa, 
which is a poor horse feed. 


Dr. Jacques Jenny: 


1 would recommend as an approach to dealing with equine fractures occur- 

ring on the race track the following: (1) Insurance underwriters should 

make horses available for treatment rather than have them destroyed. The 

insurance companies are owners of all horses that we would like to work 

on. If the horses are destroyed, the material on which we could gain our 
experience is lost. 


(2) An agency should be formed which will underwrite the cost of treat- 

ment of equine fractures at the track. Funds for such an agency may be 

secured privately, and any possible revenue from disposal of horses could 
be channeled to this agency. 


(3) | propose that a committee should be appointed by the AAEP to discuss 
and correlate efforts made in different parts of the country to achieve these 
ends. 
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Dr. Oscar Sussman: 


I suggest we might do well, as a group, to cease using the term, ‘‘eastern 
equine encephalomyelitis.”’ It is somewhat of a misnomer. We might get 
away from the onus, as far as the horse is concerned, if we use the term, 
“eastern encephalomyelitis’’. 

If there are mosquitos and wild birds in an area, you have the vector of 
encephalomyelitis and a susceptible population. Horses should be vaccinated 
at least once a year; some believe it should be every six months. This vac- 
cination is for the protection of the horse only and not a public health meas- 
ure to protect man. 


Dr. Arthur H. Davidson: 


if, when dealing with equine dystocias, straining cannot be readily con- 
trolled and anesthesia is not desirable, the use of a trachea tube will help. 
lt reduces the horse’s ability to strain and, consequently, will save wear 
and tear on the operator's arms. 

If, in dystocias, repulsion and dissection of the foal is necessary, it is usually 
advisable to anesthetize the mare. As a result, her help in delivery will be 
lost; however, the constant straining which may cause damage will be 
avoided. A mare in labor can absorb unusually large nts of thetic. 
Damage to mares cannot always be treated immediately. It may be that 
vulvar tears may have to wait until the next day before they can be 
sutured. Cervical lacerations may look terrible the week following injury, 
but, if the muscles are not severed, they usually heal satisfactorily. 


Dr. Charles Raker: 


1 feel that an arthritic joint should not be injected blindly with 
an anti-inflammatory agent especially if there is a possibility 
that one may want to perform surgery at a later date. The 
anti-inflammatory agent eliminates the pain and permits the 
horse to run, but if a bone chip is present, it continues to irritate 
and cause damage to the joint. Then there will be considerable 
proliferative change or a degenerative carpitis which may be- 
come extensive. By this time, surgery will no longer be an 
effective approach. 


In cases of fresh, uncomplicated chip fractures, one may expect 
75 per cent recovery. Complicated chip fractures in which there 
is considerable degenerative change will result in about 50 
per cent recoveries. Uncomplicated slab fractures can be ex- 
pected to allow about 80 per cent recovery to racing soundness. 
Complicoted slab fractures with involvement of the joint spaces 
will result in about 50 per cent recoveries. Where there is 
degenerative carpitis, with changes around the margin of the 
joint, the prognosis is poor in 50 per cent or more of the cases. 
This type of condition often recurs. 


Left to right—Drs. William O. Reed (refer to page 287 for an 
abstract of Dr. Reed’s remarks) and Charles Raker (see 
above). 


Dr. Dale K. Sorenson: 


In one limited epizootic of leptospirosis involving a herd of 54 Shetland 
ponies, a yearling filly became acutely affected. Clinical signs included 
marked depression, anorexia, icterus, fever, and bilateral iridocyclitis. 
The animal was treated with penicillin and streptomycin parenterally for 
7 days and was given supportive therapy consisting of intravenous fiuids. 
Topically atropine was given to dilate the iris and chloromycetin solution 
to control secondary infection. The filly made a complete recovery. 
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Dr. D. L. Proctor: 


1 do not hesitate to make a large enough skin incision to give me a good 
view of the region on which | am working. | utilize multi-layer openings 
and multi-layer closures. | think one of the keynotes to good healing is a 
multi-layer closure that obliterates all air space. 
Invariably, when one performs surgery on a joint, conditions are consider- 
ably worse than the radiographs indicated. This is a strict rule of thumb. 
The type of tourniquet | use is simply a piece of rubber innertube that | cut 
round and round. | believe it is important to keep blood out of a leg when 
surgery is being performed. | use a 4-inch bandage at pressure points, and 
I ligate the large vessels. This procedure permits a good clear field of op- 
eration, and | am able to see exactly what the extent of the pathologic 
conditions are. 


Third Day 


Dr. James T. O'Connor: 


We are today medicating horses, often without proper diagnosis, due to the 
frame of mind of the trainer and the owner who might bring excessive 
demands which may not be for the benefit of the horse. The high pressures 
of business many times do not allow us to devote a proper amount of time 
to the individual. 
Many of us are pressured into medicating horses by people whose knowl- 
edge of the drugs is frightening. Pecuniary reasons augment this trend. As 
practitioners and clinicians, we must not overlook the fact that we deal with 
objective clinical signs and with these alone in determining the course of 
treatment. 


Dr. Bernard Brennan: 


| have been fortunate that most horses that | have treated for 
purpura hemorrhagica have recovered. | have used blood 
transfusions, and | think they are beneficial. But the preferred 
treatment, in my opinion, is a very old one: formaldehyde in 
5 per cent solution given intravenously. 
I do not believe | would attempt to treat a horse for laminitis 
unless | used autoh therapy. It simply involves removing 
200 to 250 cc. of blood from the jugular vein and then injecting 
it in 10 to 15 cc. doses intramuscularly at various points in the 
animal’s body. 


Dr. R. R. Marshak: 


A condition in man called paroxysmal paralytic myoglobinuria 

in every respect resembles the “tying up” syndrome of horses. 

The answers to the many questions about this disease are likely 

to come from detailed studies of the muscle masses, using 

biopsy and various chemical techniques. It is risky to think only 

in terms of therapy when we have little basis for understand- 
ing the problem. 


Left to right—Drs. Bernard Brennan 
and R. R. Marshak. 


Dr. John R. Steele: 


Since the advent of all-weather race tracks which permit racing from March 
to December over a 2/5-mile course with 2-year-old pacers and trotters, 
it has become a great challenge to keep the Standardbred race horse sound, 
particularly in the rear quarters. The drive or push derived from the hind 
leg of the trotter or pacer is the site of the primary trouble in many horses. 
Quarter cracks are quite common in Standardbred horses running on hard 
tracks. Quarter cracks are best treated by using a hoof knife to cut them out 
up to the coronary band hair line and relieving pressure over the area using 
a bar shoe pad. Ichthammol packs and hot epsom sults applied to the af- 
fected area help reduce the soreness. 
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Dr. R. S. Lundvall: 


| feel that better than 50 per cent of the colic cases that we see in Shetland 
ponies are due to verminous aneurisms. Of the fatal cases we see, nearly 
100 per cent are due originally to verminous aneurisms. It seems that most 
cases of strangulations, intusussceptions, and volvuluses are primarily due 
to aneurism in the middle mesenteric artery. Apparently, this causes enough 
impediment to blood supply so that an irritation of the gut occurs. 


We use a stomach tube and, in some cases, a dose syringe for oral adminis- 

tration of medicaments to Shetland ponies. Passing the stomach tube in c 

Shetland pony is a little difficult and occasionally the tube may be passed 

in one nostril and come out the other. But a balling gun can be even more 

embarrassing because a 240 grain bolus may not even pass through the 
small esophagus of a Shetland. 


Dr. D. K. Detweiler: 


The diagnosis of heart disease in horses should not be based on murmurs. 
Unless the murmur is intense enough to cause a thrill, we have abandoned 
this as a reliable sign. Too many times I’ve detected a distinct murmur in 
the evening and have returned the next morning only to discover it had 
disappeared. The horse is the only animal in which this occurs. 


Dr. E. A. Churchill: 


When they start in training, many colts have excess fat on their bodies. 

Perhaps this results in some damage that isn’t apparent at the time, yet has 

a bearing on whether “tying up’’ will occur later in life. | do feel that ‘‘ty- 
ing up" is related to azoturia—that it’s a matter of degree. 


Mr. Clarkson Beard: 


The equine practitioners can be the Grayson Foundation's best ambassadors. 

if we have a research program that meets the need, you are the people who 

are going to put it to use. We need your financial support, of course, but we 
want you to urge your clients to support our research program too. 


Mr. Warren Wright: 


As a representative of the underwriters of Lloyd’s of London, | think the 
idea proposed for making fracture cases at the race track available for 
veterinary treatment may solve a problem that faces all of us. 


The problem of the underwriters is that they have been losing money due 

to fractures and the resultant destruction at the race tracks. Our basic prob- 

lem lies in the fact that the policy as written today is a death policy. it 

provides for destruction for humane reasons or natural or accidental death. 
There is no give or take in the policy. 
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New Animal Medical Center 
Now Being Built 


New York Crry, N.Y.—Construction of 
the Animal Medical Center started on Jan. 
4, 1960, on a site located on the East River 
Drive between 61st and 62nd Streets, in 
New York City, near Rockefeller Institute, 
Cornell Medical Center, and the Memorial 
Cancer Center. The Center was formerly 
known as the N.Y. Women’s League for 
Animals. 

It has received the endorsement of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and financial assistance for the develop- 
ment of ‘its research program in the Center’s 
new building which will contain both the 
Speyer Hospital for Animals, which will oc- 
cupy the first floor, and the Caspary Insti- 
tute for Veterinary Research. 

Upon recommendation of the National 
Advisory Council on Health Research Facil- 
ities, the surgeon general has approved the 
Center’s application for a public health serv- 
ice grant (not to exceed $200,000) entitled 
the “Margaret M. Caspary Institute for Vet- 
erinary Research”. 

The new building will consist of seven 
floors above a parking area and lobby at 
street level; total area will be 70,000 sq. ft. 
The first floor (14,500 sq. ft.) will contain 
the new hospital which will accommodate 
the same number of patients as the present 
building now at 350 Lafayette St., in New 
York City, but will have amplified technical 
facilities and equipment for the intensive 
study of individual cases for research. 

The second floor will be devoted to adop- 
tion and educational services, while the third 
floor will be used for administration. The 
third floor will also contain an auditorium, 
large enough for 100 persons, and a medical- 
research library. 

The four upper floors will be devoted to 
formal laboratory research; 16,100 sq. ft. of 
this area to be developed at once and the 
remaining 9,000 sq. ft. to be reserved for 
future needs. 

The remainder of the building above the 
hospital floor will be set back 40 feet in 
order to allow for additional construction 
when more space will be required for re- 
search projects. 


AAHA to Meet This April in Boston 
The American Animal Hospital Associa- 
tion announces that its 27th annual meeting 
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will be held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., April 19-22, 1960. 

The meeting will consist of one-half day 
of workshop.seminars, and two and one-half 
days of scientific sessions designed for the 
practitioner of small animals. Demonstra- 
tions will be telecast by means of closed- 
circuit television through the courtesy of 
Pitman-Moore Company. A post-convention 
trip to Bermuda has been scheduled. 

All veterinarians and their wives, for 
whom a social program is planned, are 
cordially invited to attend all sessions. 
Programs and hotel reservation cards will 
be available about March 15. For further 
information, address: Dr. Frank R. Booth, 
Executive Secretary, American Animal Hos- 
pital Association, 3920 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Among the States and 
Provinces 


Colorado 


Denver—New Roster.—Officers of the 
Denver Area V.M.A. are as follows: Drs. V. 
D. Stauffer, president; Richard Tolley, 
president-elect; J. D. McCluskie, vice-pres- 
ident; and Charles Garvin, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

s/CHartes H. Garvin, Secretary. 
Florida 


Sarasota—Dr. E. F. THomas To SERVE 
EXAMINING Boarp.—Dr. E. Fred Thomas 
(GA ’26) of Sarasota has been appointed a 
member of the Florida Veterinary Examin- 
ing Board by Governor Collins, for a term 
of four years. 

Dr. Thomas fills the vacancy created by 
the retirement of Dr. E. L. Matthews (MSU 
’39), after ten years of service. 

s/M. W. Emmet, Executive Secretary to the 


Florida V.M.A. 
Kansas 


Hotps VETERINARY 
MepiIcINnE Business MEETING.—A veterinary 
medicine business conference was held on 
Kansas State University’s campus, Decem- 
ber 19. 

Among the participants included on the 
program and their respective topics of dis- 
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cussion were: Mr. John H. Cooter, district 
manager of the social security administra- 
tion, Topeka—the veterinarian and social 
security; Mr. Raymond Algott, manager, 
credit bureau, Manhattan—the use of credit 
bureau and billing; Mr. Donald Clingenpeel, 
audit division, internal revenue service, 
Wichita—federal income tax; Dr. A. H. 
Quin, Kansas City, Mo.—veterinary public 
relations; Mr. Ambrose Johnson, attorney, 
Manhattan—your will; Dr. Jim Davis, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.—the veterinarian in a com- 
mercial world; Mr. Keith Hayes, Charter 
Life Underwriters, Mutual of New York, 
Wichita—insurance and liability; and Dr. 
Warren J. Kilpatrick, Mediapolis, Iowa— 
evaluation of a practice. 


Michigan 


East LANsINGc—Dr. STEELE HONORED BY THE 
USPHS.—Dr. James H. Steele, chief vet- 
erinarian of the United States Public Health 
Service’s Communicable Disease Center in 
Atlanta, Ga., was honored by Michigan State 
University as a prominent alumnus of its 
College of Veterinary Medicine. 

He was presented with a scroll at a dinner 
commemorating the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the College, on January 20. Dr. 
Steele, an M.S.U. graduate—class of 1941, 
was one of six veterinarians honored on this 
occasion. 


Ohio 


CoLumBus—AN EVENING ON COMPARATIVE 
CarpioLocy.—The Fifth District V.M.A. has 
planned an outstanding event for April 13, 
1960. In cooperation with the College of 
Veterinary Medicine at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, an entire evening will be devoted to 
“Comparative Cardiology.” 

This program will be inter-professional as 
each member is encouraged to invite a phy- 
sician friend or any other member of the 
medical team to the meeting. It will be held 
in Sisson Hall at 8:00 p.m.—The Ohio Vet- 
erinarian, 8, (Jan., 1960): 25. 


State Board fxaminationsa 


IOWA—May 31-June 1, 1960, Des Moines, Iowa. Appli- 
cants must be in the office of the Division of Animal 
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Industry, State House, Des Moines, not later than 8:00 
a. m., on May 31. Additional information may be ob- 
tained by writing: Dr. A. L. Sundberg, Chief, Division of 
Animal Industry, State House, Des Moines 19, Iowa. 


NORTH CAROLINA—June 20-22, 1960, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N.C. Dr. James I. Cornwell, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, North Carolina State Veterinary Examining Board, 
P.O. Box 9038, Asheville, N.C. 


OHIO—June 6-8, 1960, Sisson Hall, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Ap- 
plicants must be present at 8:00 a.m. on June 6. Dr. 
H. G. Geyer, Executive Secretary, Ohio Veterinary Medi- 
cal Board, Ohio Departments Building, Room 720, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


TEXAS—May 30-June 1, 1960, A. & M. College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas. The completed application must 
be received in the Board office not later than 30 days 
before the examination date. Mr. T. D. Weaver, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Texas State Board of Veterinary Medical 
Examiners, 207 Capital National Bank Building, Austin 
16, Texas. 


UTAH—June 30-July 1, 1960, State Capitol Building, 
Department of Business Registration, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Applications should be submitted to Mr. Frank 
E. Lees, Director of the Department of Business Regula- 
tion and Registration Division, State Capitol Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, by June 15. Registration fee is $15. 


WISCONSIN—June 27-28, 1960, Madison, Wis. Dr. A. A. 
Erdmann, Chief Veterinarian, State-Federal Cooperative 
Program, 6 West, State Capitol, Madison 2, Wis. 


Deaths 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


Harvey Baker Hood (UP ’03), 66, Hen- 
dersonville, N.C., died on Oct. 30, 1959. 

Dr. Hood had served with the former 
BAI for many years; he had been employed 
as assistant state veterinarian for South 
Carolina from May 1921 until his retirement 
in July, 1953. 

Following his retirement, Dr. Hood had 
lived in Kingstree, S.C., and later in Hen- 
dersonville, N.C. 


*R. H. Jones (COL ’52), 31, Helena, Mont., 
died Sept. 13, 1959. 

Dr. Jones had been born in Sunnyside, 
Utah. He had conducted a general practice 
in Helena since his graduation from Colo- 
rado State in 1952. 


*Ralph C. Swalberg (KCV 15), 74, Span- 
ish Fork, Utah, died after a lingering illness 
on Dec. 20, 1959. 

Dr. Swalberg ‘iad been both president of 
the Utah V.M.A. for two years and vice- 
president for a similar term. In addition, he 
had served as a director of the Utah State 
Fair Board for 12 years and was manager 
of the Junior Livestock Show for 11 years. 

He had also been active in civic affairs 
and, at one time, served as mayor of Spanish 
Fork. 
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Women’s 
Auxiliony 


Highlighting ... 
Indiana—Louisiana 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Indiana V.M.A. held its sixteenth annual 
convention, Jan. 13-15, 1960, at the Severin 
Hotel in Indianapolis. 


The business meeting was highlighted by 
reports from Mrs. Frank Booth of Elkhart, 
national auxiliary president; Mrs. V. K. Mc- 
Mahan, delegate to the Auxiliary House of 
Representatives; and Mrs. W. G. Magrane 
delegate to the International Veterinary 
Congress in Spain last May. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: 
Mrs. Howard Glass, Indianapolis, president; 
Mrs. Harry Koeppen, Bloomington, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Russell Portman, La- 
fayette, second vice-president; Mrs. G. M. 
Blubaugh, Thorntown, secretary; and Mrs. 
W. E. Lamkin, Marion, treasurer. 

A tea was held honoring Mrs. Booth and 
the next day, the Auxiliary held a luncheon 
at the Indianapolis Athletic Club. Among 
the entertaining elements of the convention 
were a program on “hand analysis,” the an- 
nual banquet and dance, and a program by 
Purdue’s glee club. 

s/Mrs. W. E. Wetzsourn, President 
Correspondent. 


Louisiana 

Baton Rovuce.—The Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Louisiana V.M.A. held its eleventh an- 
nual meeting at Bob & Jake’s Steak House 
in Baton Rouge, Jan. 26, 1960. The meeting 
was preceded by a luncheon which was pre- 
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Newly installed officers of the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Indiana V.M.A. are, left to right—Mrs. 
Harry Koeppen, first vice-president; Mrs. Howard 
Glass, president; Mrs. Russell Portman, second 
vice-president; Mrs. W. E. Lamkin, treasurer. 
Mrs. G. M. Bluebaugh, secretary, is not shown. 


sided over by Mrs. H. C. Melius, New 
Orleans, president. 

During the business meeting, the publicity 
committee report was given by Mrs. John 
Morrison, Opel, in the absence of its chair- 
man, Mrs. Philip Amy of Eunice. The mem- 
bership chairman, Mrs. W. T. Oglesby, re- 
ported 96 state members, 87 national mem- 
bers, and seven life members. 

Attendees were asked to take the pam- 
phlets, “Veterinary Medicine as a Career,” 
for the high school libraries in their respec- 
tive neighborhoods. The newspaper clipping 
service is being continued and members 
were asked to send in articles to Mrs. Amy. 

The executive board contributed $15 to 
the Student Loan Fund and, at the same 
time, initiated a committee to revise the 
Auxiliary’s constitution and bylaws. Mrs. 
Willard Pounds, Metairie, was appointed its 
chairman. 

Mrs. Melius installed the following new 
officers: Mrs. J. N. Thomas, Welsh, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Willard Pounds, Metairie, vice- 
president; Mrs. D. D. Magee, Kentwood, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Mrs. W. T. Oglesby, 
Baton Rouge, membership chairman. Mrs. 
Oglesby and Mrs. Leo Pfrimmer, Franklin- 
ton, were appointed as delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention in Denver, Colo., next 
August. Mrs. A. G. Pass, of Baton Rouge, is 
alternate. 
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Reprint, The North 


TREATMENT OF 


GASTROINTESTINAL 
INFECTIONS IN DOGS 


INTRAMUSCULAR CHLORAMPHENICOL 


IN SMALL ANIMAL PRACTICE 


Reprint, Veterinary Medicine 


AND STREPTOMYCIN 
by J. A. Howarth, D.V.M., Ph.D.; 
D. R. Cordy, D.V.M., Ph.D.; J. Bittle, B.S. 


AND PROPHYLAXIS WITH CHLOROMY 


SALMONELLA BREDENEY INFECTION OF CALVES 


Reprint, Journal of the American Veterinary Medi: 
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Reprint, Veterinary Medicine 


Ophtalmol 


Arch 


OF DIARRHEAS IN DOGS AND CATS 
by Leroy E. Schafer, D V.M. and Stewart H. Parker, D.V.M. 


MYCIN (CHLOROSTREP) FOR TREAT 


CHLORAMPHENICOL AND DIHYDRO 


Reprint, Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association 


Oja, D.V.M. 


INVADERS OF CANINE DISTEMPER AND OF 


COMPLICATIONS DUE TO SECONDARY 
GASTRO-ENTERITIS 


CHLOROMYCETIN IN TREATMENT CF 
by Fred Gasow, D.V.M., Edwin 
and F. E. Eads, D.V.M., M.S. 
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bactericidal action 
promptly controls 
symptoms in 

93-95%" of calves 


no development of 
resistant bacterial 
strains or of 
cross-resistance: 


for calf scours 
enteritis 
NTEFUR “i: 


Remissions of calf scours following treatment with ENTEFUR 
have been of a dramatic nature and uniformly high. In wide- 
spread field tests, cure rates of 93% and 95% have been ob- 
tained.1-2 

ENTEFUR is a bolus containing the new antibacterial nitro- 
furan, FURAMAZONE® (brand of nifuraldezone) 1 Gm., and 
bismuth subsalicylate 0.26 Gm. for its mildly astringent, anti- 
diarrheal action. FURAMAZONE is a new nitrofuran selected 
for its specific bactericidal activity against gram-negative and 
gram-positive enteric bacteria, including the virulent strains 
of E. coli found in calf enteritis. 

ENTEFUR is nontoxic even when administered in doses well 
above therapeutic levels. 

Dosage: 1 bolus perorally, twice daily, for 2 or 3 days. 
Supplied: Boluses of 3.3 Gm. each, in box of 24. 

1. Osborne, J. C. in New Horizons in Chemotherapy. Proceedings of First 
Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine. In press. 
2. Bull, W. S.: N. Amer. Vet. 38: 3 (Jan.) 1957. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor 
NITROFURANS~—a new class of antimicrobials— 

neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides °, e 

EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK a 


Fourth Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medi- 
cine—April 1, 1960, Fairmont Hotel, Sen Francisco, California. 
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Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page }> 


Fig. 1 — Lateral (left) and anteroposterior radiographs of the left lock of the Quarter 
horse. 


History.—A T7-year-old male Quarter horse had a wire cut below the left 
hock a month before examination. It had not completely healed; there was still 
some lameness and the hock joint was badly swollen. Lateral and anteroposterior 
radiographs were taken. 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Osteomyelitis of the anterior surface of the proximal extremity 
of the large metatarsal bone of the horse. 

Comment.—The preferred treatment would be curettage with prolonged 
systemic antibiotic therapy and local irrigation with antibiotics. There is scle- 
rosis of the normal bone, surrounding the affected area with periosteal prolifera- 
tion and a central sequestrum. The bone destruction extends into the medullary 
cavity. These findings are characteristic of osteomyelitis. 

At the owner’s request, the horse was euthanatized. Osteomyelitis was 
proved at necropsy. 


This report was submitted by William D. Carlson, D.V.M., Ph.D., radiologist, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado State University, Fort Collins. 

Our readers are invited to submit histories, radiographs, and diagnoses of interesting cases 
which are suitable for publication. 


for 


1. Of what value are analeptic-sympathomimetic combinations 
in combating pentobarbitol sodium overdosage? Page 263. 


2. How valid is the rapid plate screening test in identifying 
leptospirosis reactors? Page 281. 


3. What effects do rations and feed additive medications have on 
leptospirosis in cattle and swine? Page 243. 


4. What is the comparative effectiveness of Leptospira bacterin 
and attenuated egg-passaged Leptospira vaccine? Page 254. 


5. What surgical technique has been shown to be successful in 
correcting upward luxation of the canine scapula? Page 258. 


6. What therapy proved successful in treating a dog showing signs 
of Addison's disease? Page 275. 
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for retained 
placenta 


® 
FUREA 
veterinary 


FUREA effectively combats the dangers that arise in bovine 
retained placenta by a 2-way action: 

1) bactericidal, even in the presence of pus, blood and serum, 
and 2) proteolytic for resolving necrotic tissue. 

Clinical usage produced a rapid decrease in signs of infection, 
reduction or elimination of malodor, and unimpaired fertility 
in over 90% of treated cows. 

FUREA is an intrauterine bolus containing FURACIN® (brand 
of nitrofurazone) 0.12 Gm. and urea 12 Gm. The bolus dis- 
integrates swiftly in uterine fluids, providing rapid and uni- 
form distribution of active ingredients to the affected tissues. 
It is nonirritating and nontoxic. 

Dosage: Two boluses inserted into the recently pregnant horn. 
One bolus may be placed in the nonpregnant horn. Repeat 
at 24-hour intervals, as necessary. 

Supplied: Bottle of 25 boluses. 


1. Jones, S. V.; Belloff, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med. 51:413 
(Sept.) 1956. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor 
NITROFURANS~—a new class of antimicrobials— 

neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides onl J 

EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK xg 


Fourth Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medi- 
cine—April 1, 1960, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
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prevention of 
uterine infection — 
early restoration of 
fertility in over 90% 
of treated cows' 
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Denver, Colorado Is 


Host to 1960 AVMA Meeting 


One of the United States’ fastest-growing 
cities, Denver, Colo., will be host to the 97th 
Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. The 1960 meeting 
promises to equal, if not exceed, last year’s 
record attendance of 4,181. 

Capital of Colorado and of an area known 
as the Rocky Mountain Empire, Denver ap- 
peals to vacationers, sight-seers, shoppers, 
scientists, and children filled with tales of 
the West and its heroes. 

Since last September, the section comniit- 
tees have been working on a scientific pro- 
gram, following suggestions given by mem- 
bers at the section meetings at Kansas City. 


Committee on Local Arrangements 


Officers 

General Chairman—Dr. Gail C. Gilbert, Arvada, 
Colo. 

Vice Chairman—Dr. O. R. Adams, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

Secretary—Dr. Gene Bierhaus, Englewood, Colo. 


Committee Chairmen 


Alumni Dinners—Dr. F. Candlin, Denver, Colo. 

Exhibits—Dr. R. Copeland, Denver, Colo. 

Entertainment—Dr. B. Frank, Sterling, Colo.; Dr. 
V. Stauffer, Arvada, Colo. 

Garages—Dr. F. Judish, Denver, Colo. 
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Golf—Dr. D. Albrecht, Denver, Colo.; Dr. B. S. 
Burkhardt, Denver, Colo. 

Hotels—Dr. R. Tolley, Englewood, Colo. 

Meeting Rooms and Equipment—Dr. H. Schaulis, 
Denver, Colo. 

Publicity—Mr. Claude Ramsey, Denver, Colo. 

Reception—Gen. Wayne O. Kester, Denver, Colo. 

Registration—Dr. Don LyVere, Denver, Colo. 

Television—Dr. L. Phillips, Lakewood, Colo. 

Women’s Activities—Dr. L. Ramsay, Englewood, 
Colo. 


Hotels and Housing Bureau 


The Denver Hilton, one of the nation’s 
newest hotels, has been selected as the 
headquarters hotel for the meeting. The pre- 
convention sessions of the Executive Board 
and House of Delegates will be held there. 

Eighteen hotels have been selected to 
house convention registrants. All rooms 
marked with an asterisk on the reservation 
form will be air-conditioned. Most hotels 
are within walking distance of the Denver 
Municipal Auditorium where the program 
sessions will be held. 

Hotel information, rates, and reservation 
form will be found on adv. pages 53 and 54 
of this issue. A location map for hotels and 
some other centrally located points cf in- 
terest will be found on adv. page 52. 
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Against the spectacular backdrop of the Rocky 
Mountains, the Denver skyline provides a gleam- 
ing panorama of man-made beauty. Prominent 
buildings in picture include Colorado’s gold-domed 
State Capitol building (far left), Denver Civic 
Center (left center), the new Denver Hilton Hotel 
and Mile High Center (center), the new Brown 
Palace West Hotel, the Denver Club, and the 28- 
story First National Bank building, Denver's high- 
est (far right). 


ents at no extra charge. If more than one 
room is required to accommodate children, 
the hotels will charge only the single rate for 
each room. 


Motels 


A number of excellent motels are located 
in the Denver area and reservations may be 


An architect's sketch of the completed Denver Hilton (left) shows the relationship be- 

tween the AVMA headquarters hotel and one of Denver’s many fine department stores. 

The city’s shopping district, just a short distance from the hotels, awaits your approval 
as an outstanding fashion center. 


The Denver Convention and Visitors Bu- 
reau will handle reservations and is now 
ready to function. Early reservations are ad- 
vised. 


“Family Plan" Available 


The 18 hotels selected for convention 
housing offer a “family plan” whereby chil- 
dren under 14 years of age will be accom- 
modated in the same room with their par- 


made through the Denver Convention and 
Visitors Bureau, 325 W. Colfax Ave., Denver 
2, Colo. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants Not Members 
of Constituent Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (c) of Section 1, 
Article I, of the Bylaws, the names of applicants who 
are not members of constituent associations shall be 
published in the JOURNAL. Written comments re- 


(Continued on adv. p. 45) 
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‘CONVENIENCE 


A to the problem of diverse 

requirements of veterinary 

PRACTICAL practice, calling for a broad- 
SOLUTION spectrum antibiotic de- 


signed for convenience economy « versatility and 
effectiveness against the widest range of pathogens. 


OXYTETRACYCLINE SOLUTION 


Sold to Veterinarians Only 

Supply: 480 cc, bottles—12 Gm. oxytetracycline in solution — 
25 mg./cc. one gallon bottles — 94.6 Gm. oxytetracycline in 
solution — 25 mg./cc. 


Pfizer) Science for the world’s well-being ™ 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
Pfizer Laboratories, Div., Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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BIO LABORATORIES INC 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
‘LS GNOD3S ‘ON 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 


( Applications—continued ) 


ceived by the Executive Secretary from any active 
member regarding the application as published, will 
be furnished to the Judicial Council for its considera- 
tion prior to acceptance of the application. 


VAKILZADEH, JAVAD 
North Carolina Sanatorium System 
Chapel Hill, Nor. Car. 
D.V.M., Univ. of Teh., 1952 
Vouchers: L. L. Vine and R. F. Chambless 


FRESHOUR, DONALD F. 
168th Med. Det. VFI 
APO 742, New York, N. Y. 
D.V.M., M. S. U., 1936 
Vouchers: Curtis W. Betzold and Charles B. Frank 


LEVINGSTON, SAMUEL W. 
51 Med. Det. (VAH) 
APO 108, New York, N. Y. 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College. 1955 
Vouchers: Curtis W. Betzold and Charles B. Frank 


WOLFORD, STEPHEN T. 
U. S. Army Medical Service Group. 
Fort Buckner, APO 331 
San Francisco, Calif. 
D.V.M., O. S. U.. 1956 
Vouchers: Millard L. Tierce and H. J. Magens 


PALMER CHEMICAL & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


OMAHA BRANCH: 3802 NORTH 67th AVENUE 


WALL'S LIVESTOCK 
SUPPLY P. O. Box 111 


ANCHOR OF CALIFORNIA 


IMPERIAL LIVESTOCK 
SUPPLY 


SAN DIEGO LIVESTOCK 


NORTHWEST LIVESTOCK 
SUPPLY 


CAP-CHUR EQUIPMENT 


HOME OFFICE: 1391 SPRING STREET, N. W. 
ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
ARNOLD LABORATORIES 


New Castle, Ind. 
CURTS LABORATORIES 
73 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
DOUGLAS B. HORD 
915 Black Hills 
Alliance, Neb. 


NORTHWEST VETERINARY 
SUPPLY 
1415 Seventh St. 
Oregon City, Ore. 


PARKER LIVESTOCK 
SUPPLY 


1200 Ist Ave. North 
Billings, Mont. 


PERRY SHANKLE CO. 
1401 South Flores 
San Antonio, Texas 


NELSON’S LABORATORIES 
404 E. 12th St. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


146 Division St. 
Porterville, Calif. 

544 Ben Maddox Way 
Visalia, Calif 

5201 E. Washington 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


428 P Street 
Fresno, Calif. 


P. O. Box 1714 
El Centro, Calif 
P. O. Box 1082 
Clovis, N. M 


PL 
8817 La Mesa Blvd. 
La Mesa, Calif. 


211 4th Avenue, West 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


NEW 


THE URINE OF THE DOG AND CAT 
ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 


FRANK BLOOM, D.V.M. 


A concise practical book on urine analysis and 
its interpretation. 


84 pages — $3.75 
order from 
GAMMA PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
P.O. Box 53, Gracie Station 
NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK 


Cats Outrank Dogs 
In Pet Popularity Poll 

During 1960, cats will solidify their posi- 
tion as America’s most popular pet. An 
estimated 28 million cats, compared with 26 
million dogs, are adopted by nearly one 
fourth of all American families. 

Although cats are more frequently found 
in suburban and rural areas, the fancier 
breeds, such as Siamese and Burmese, are 
favored in the cities. Besides being clean, 
quiet, and easily housebroken, a good cat 
can destroy more than a dozen mice a 
night.—Release, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 


HISTACOUNT. 


PRINTING * PATIENTS’ RECORDS 
AMERICA'S LARGEST PRINTERS TO THE PROFESSIONS 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 
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1863 The First 100 Years 1963 


J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


History of the AVMA 


The affairs of the USVMA reached a low 
ebb in 1882, when at the Boston meeting it was 


1 8 8 9 rather euphemistically reported: 


“Fully one-third of the members 

were present [about two dozen], 
two new members were elected, and the regu- 
lar committees had no reports to offer . . . E. F. 
Thayer presented some remarks on an osseous 
nasal polypus which he successfully removed 
in 1867 [!] ... The discussion following on the 
use of the wire ecraseur [introduced by Jen- 
nings in the 1850s] was of much interest .. . 
The meeting then adjourned to dinner, after 
which the subjects of splenic fever, Texas fever 
and quittors were discussed.” 

As usual, the annual meeting was held at the 
American Veterinary College and the officers 
of the previous year were re-elected. Whether 
Liautard’s earlier charge that the main fault of 
the Association was in its officers was directed 
at Wm. Bryden in particular is a moot point, 
but it is obvious that little transpired during 
his tenure as president. However, bowing to 
custom, his re-election was reassured. 

Perhaps as a rebuke to the regular commit- 
tees, which had nothing to report, Dr. Liautard, 
as chairman of the Committee on Diseases, 
states: “Being unexpectedly called to Europe 
this summer ... . I was almost tempted to 
give up the work and follow the example of 
our friendly predecessors and only report 
‘progress,’ but at the same time thought that 
in so doing I would do injustice to our friends 
and to the Association.” Accordingly, he had 


Dr. C. P. Lyman, USVMA president, 1877-1879 


distributed 100 copies of a questionnaire to 
members in 29 states; 30 replies from 15 
states were returned. In order of frequency of 
mention, the most common diseases were: 
equine influenza, glanders and farcy, anthrax, 
Texas fever, hog cholera, chicken cholera and 
cerebro-spinal meningitis. 

As reported by Secretary Michener: “Dr. 
Liautard then introduced the subject of inocu- 
lation for anthrax. He also presented to the 
society the different instruments chiefly used 
in inoculating cattle and sheep. Anthrax blood 
and virus were shown in hermetically sealed 
tubes [virus was then used as infective agent}. 
Prof. Liautard suggested an appropriation of 
society funds for experimental purposes. It 
was afterward resolved that a committee of 
three be appointed to make experiments on 
the value of inoculation by the method of 
Pasteur, and $150 was appropriated for the 
purchase of some sheep and cows for this pur- 
pose. Dr. Liautard was appointed chairman of 
the committee, with power to select the other 
two members.” 

Although pre-convention notice had 
stated: “There is no doubt that besides the re- 
ports of the various committees, several inter- 
esting papers will be presented,” the Secre- 
tary’s report of the meeting states: ‘There 
were no reports [by three of four commit- 
tees], and . ... there were no regular papers 
presented.”” Drs. Stickney and W. B. E. Miller 
presented two cases of osteomalacia, but 
“other reports of cases were denied the Asso- 
ciation owing to the lateness of the hour. The 
society adjourned to a banquet at Delmonico’s, 
where the evening was passed in the most so- 
cial and pleasant manner.” 


+ +> 
WILLIAMSON BRYDEN, V.S., llth President 
of the USVMA, was born in Scotland and came 
to this country when a boy. He was graduated 
from the Montreal Veterinary College in 1871 
and served as a member of the board of ex- 
aminers of that school for a number of years. 
He was a charter member and president of 
the Massachusetts VMA, and served as presi- 
dent of the USVMA 1881-1883. For many 
years he was an inspector of cattle at the port 
of Boston. Upon his death June 28, 1895, 
he was characterized as “a good friend and 
ever-ready adviser . . . . of marked intelli- 
gence, and an able student and practitioner.” 
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TYMPACAINE 


INDESTRUCTIBLE SULFONAMIDE WIDE-SPECTRUM SULFONAMIDE 


Mafenide Hydrochloride .. . Highly effective against a wide 
potent sulfonamide not range of pathogenic bacteria 
inactivated by pus, blood, ... even problem pathogens 
cellular debris or PABA like Pseudomonas and 
Staphylococcus. 


PROLONGED TOPICAL ANESTHESIA PENETRATING VEHICLE 


Relief from pain is quick, Propylene glycol is eleven 
profound, prolonged . . . benzocaine times more penetrating than 
stops scratching and thus reduces glycerin . . . carries medication 
the spread of infection... to every tiny crevice. Urea 
hastens healing. encourages debridement. 
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Dogs in your care require complete nourishment 


Dog Food 


U.S.Government Inspected 
—completely nourishing 


Did you know only 5 out of 500 dog 
foods are inspected by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment—that these brands are com- 
pletely nourishing? 

Ideal, manufactured under contin- 
uous U.S. Government Inspection, is 
completely nourishing because of the 
proper blend of the high quality ingre- 
dients used to comply with Wilson & Co. 
This seal is your guaran- as well as U.S. Government standards. 
tee that Ideal is packed A leading midwestern research 
under clean and sani- laboratory reports feeding Ideal 
tary COnditionS—iS chor tened the time necessary to restore 
completely nourishing dogs to health, even though they were 
—1s always properly malnourished and had acute and 
balanced. 
chronic diseases. 

Packed Under : So feed and recommend Ideal Dog 


_ Continuous Food with complete confidence. 
Inspection of 


— ‘of Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, Iilinois—Meat Packers 
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New URISED Bolus for rapid relief 
urinary infections large animals 


Relieves many urinary disorders— 
attacks both smooth muscle spasms 
and urinary tract infections! 


Check these outstanding advantages: 


e Designed specifically for large animals 


«Attacks both gram-negative and gram- 
positive organisms all along the urinary 
tract 


¢ Provides rapid relief of pain 
« Often relieves urinary stasis 
¢ Minimum need for bacteriologic studies 


URISED* VETERINARY 


ideal for small animals, too! * Safe—even for long-term use 
Indicated in all urinary Infections—Calculi « Convenient dosage form 
—Nephritis—Cystitis—Urethral Spasm—Pye- 
litis—Prostatitis—Urinary Retention—Dysuria » Economical 
DOSAGE: Dogs (average size)—two tab- Each Urised Bolus contains: Atropine Sulfate, 0.01 gr.; 


lets Urised Veterinary three times daily. Hyoscyamine, 0.01 gr.; Gelsemium, Methenamine, Salol, 


Cats—One tablet Urised Veterinary three Benzoic Acid, Methylene Blue. 

a daily. be edi 4 di Dosage: For large animals, one to two Urised Boluses 
and twice daily—for sheep and calves, one Urised Bolus twice 
therapy, dosage may be decreased gradually daily, or as required for maximum therapeutic effect. 

to one tablet daily or as required. Supplied: Bottles of 100 Boluses. 

Sold Only To Graduate Veterinarians 


| 
Postage 
| Will Be Paid 
| by 
Addressee 
TODAY 
| BUSINESS REPLY CARD — 
USE THIS | FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 9170, CHICAGO, ILL. aaa 
| 
CONVENIENT 
CHICAGO PHARMACAL COMPANY 
DIRECT ORDER | 47 N.R 
CARD 55 . Ravenswood Ave. 
| Uptown Station CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
| 
| 
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CANITONE™ 


Canitone corrects specific deficiencies, helps: 


« increase appetite and establish 
sense of well-being 

e hasten post-operative con- 
valescence 

increase endurance and relieve 
fatigue, lassitude 

e hasten recovery from stress, 


e improve appearance of coat 

e protect against osteoporosis 

e promote better muscle tone 

e prolong period of activity, use- 
ful life 

* prevent recurrent dermatitis 

* prevent obesity 


Invigorate 
Sniffer’ 


IMPROVES DOGS' 
GENERAL WELL-BEING... 


trauma, infection 


EACH TABLET CONTAINS: Methy! Testosterone 1.0 mg.; 
Diethylstilbestrol 0.05 mg.; Thiamine Mononitrate 1.0 mg.; Thyroid 
16.2 mg.; Calcium Glycerophosphate 130.0 mg. 


Dosage: One or two tablets daily, depending on weight of ani- 
mal. Give orally, with or without food. Maintenance dosage may 
be adjusted to individual requirements. 


Supplied: Bottles of 100 and 1000. 
SOLD ONLY TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 


Veterinary Division 
CHICAGO PHARMACAL CO. 


Send me at once: Quantity 


ORDER 


100 Urised Boluses @ $ 16.00 : 
6-100 Urised Boluses @ $ 80.00 
13-100 Urised Boluses @ $160.00 


100 Urised Veterinary Tablets @$ 1.50 
1000 Urised Veterinary Tablets @$ 8.00 


100 Canitone Tablets @$ 1.50 
1000 Canitone Tablets @ $ 12.50 CONVENIENT 7 ; 
Name DIRECT ORDER 
Address. CARD 
City 
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| USE THIS 
| 
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HAVE YOU SPECIFIED QUANTITIES? : 
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“Beef 
Up” 
YOUR DOG 


» 


I you are reading this maga- 
zine, it’s safe to conclude 
that you are concerned with 
the welfare of dogs—both per- 
sonally and professionally. 


Swift’s staff of Research Vet- 
erinarians and Nutritionists 
share your interest in the good 
health of dogs. You can trust 
their concern, their care, their 
sense of responsibility for your 
dogs’ nutrition to be as sincere 
as your own. That is why you 
can feed or recommend any 
type of Pard, with confidence. 


A dog instinctively prefers 
foods which have liberal quan- 
tities of animal proteins, and 
every Pard product supplies— 
in just the right ratio—all the 
nutrients dogs need. As you 
know only too well, just one 
amino acid deficiency can cause 
the failure of the entire diet. 
All Pard products—whether 
canned or dry—contain all ten 
of the essential amino acids. 


The meat meal, soy, fish, and 
milk by-products used in Pard 


high in Meat Protein 


Crunchers are the richest nat- 
ural sources of the amino acids 
required by dogs. 


In canned Pard—regular or 
with Beef Gravy—the meat 
used is beef, together with beef 
by-products—supplemented, 
of course, with soy grits, cereal, 
yeast and minerals for protein 
balance, carbohydrate energy, 
vitamins and minerals. That’s 
why we say “‘beef up” your dog 
diets with Pard—high in meat 
protein, 


L'K= YOU... SWIFT RESEARCH VETERINARIANS ARE DEDICATED TO THE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS OF DOG~ 


PARD CRUNCHERS 
with Beef Gravy 
Economy in 20- and 50- 
Ib. bags and smaller 
sizes. Mixes quickly and 
eleanly. 


1O05™ YEAR 
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Variety—alternate reg- 
, vlor Pord and new Pard 
with Beef Gravy. 


( «(ot Pard in cans 

a: 

ee Use and recommend PARD products with confidence. oe 


Visitors 
Bureau 


225 West Colfax Ave. 
Telephone 
ACome 2-0671 
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HOTEL INFORMATION—DENVER, COLORADO, CONVENTION 


Ninety-Seventh Annual AVMA Meeting, Aug. 14-18, 1960 


All requests for hotel accommodations will be handled by a Housing 
Bureau in cooperation with the Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau. The 
Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


Hotel and Rate Schedule 
(See Location, by Number, on Map of Downtown Area) 


Sets-2 rooms 


Map Single Double bed Twin hed connecting 
‘ No. Hotel (1 person) (2 persons) (2 persons) Suites bath — 
persons 


$5.50-7.50 $ 7.50-9.00 $ 8.50-10.50 $13.50-15.00 $ 9.50-16.00 


2 Albany} 6.50-9.50  10.00-12.00 12.50-14.00 30.00 ------- 
Ambassador 5.50-6.00 7.007.550 900 -------------- 
4 Argonaut* | 6.50-9.50 8.50-11.00 9.50-12.50 ------- 13.50-17.50 
5 Auditorium* 5.00 6.50 

6 Broadway Plazat 8,00-10.00 —10.00-12.00 12.00-14.50 18.00-28.00 ----- - - 
7 Brown Palace} 9.00-15.00  13.00-17.00 14.00-19.00 22.00-70.00 —18.00-22.00 
8 Colorado* 4.50-6.00  6.00-10.00 8.00-12.00 --- - - - - 14.00-20.00 
9 Cory 5.00-7.00  6.00-9.00 6.50-9.00 ------- ------- 
10 Cosmopolitan* 8.50-11.00 12.00-18.00 14.00-20.00 22.00-60.00 -- -- - - - 
11 Hillview 9.00-11.50  10.00-12.00 12.00-13.50 


12 Hilton* + HEADQUARTERS HOTEL — Reserved exclusively for official convention use. 
13 Kenmark (not ac) 4.50-6.50 6.00-7.00 7.50-8.00 ------- 6.00-12.00 
14 Mayfiower* 7.50-14.50 8.50-16.50 12.50-18.50 ------- ---+----- 


9.00-11.00 10.00-12.00 ------- 
6.50-10.00 8.50-11.00 13.00-16.00 ------- 
650 j# 7.50 


5.00-7.00 
5.00-10.00 
5.00-6.00 


15 
16 
7 


Olin* 
Oxford 
Sears 


18 Shirley Savoy* 7.00-9.00 9.50-11.50 11.00-13.00 25.00 15.00-19.00 
’ +100 per cent air-conditioned; in other hotels listed, majority of rooms air-conditioned. 


*FAMILY PLAN—The above hotels offer a ‘‘family plan’’ whereby children 
under 12 years of age will be accommodated in the same room with their 
parents at no extra charge. If more than one room is required to accom- 
modate children, the hotel will charge only the single rate for each room. 


MOTELS——Reservations for motels in the Denver area may be made 
through the Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau, 225 West Colfax, 
Denver 2, Colo. 


PLEASE USE APPLICATION ON REVERSE SIDE FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
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a 
1 Adams* 
(1 Room, 2dbi. 
beds) 
2-3-4 persons) 


Application for Hotel Accommodations 


1960 AVMA Convention — Denver, Colorado 


The Convention and Visitors Bureau will make every effort to place you according 
to your expressed wishes or, if the accommodations of your choice are not available, 
the Housing Bureau will select one that is nearest to the preferred rate and location. 


Please give us the complete information requested below. At least four choices 
of hotels, or more if you desire, are necessary. Arrange for double occupancy of rooms 
wherever possible; only a limited number of single rooms is available. 


Date 
First Choice 

Second Choice 
Third Choice 
_.. Fourth Choice 


(_] Room with bath for one person. Rate per room desired $_. to $ 


[] Room with bath for ____ persons. Rate per room desired $. to $ 
{| double bed [_] twin beds 
[_] Two rooms with connecting bath for ___ persons: 
Rate per set desired $ 
Suite with. bedroom(s) with bath persons: 
Rate per suite desired $ 
(_] Check here if you desire accommodations on the FAMILY PLAN. 


Arrival date hour A.M. P.M. 
Departure date 


If reservations cannot be made in one of the hotels indicated shall we place you else- 
where? Yes No 


If you have a few days before or after the convention that you would like to enjoy 
in the mountains please check the appropriate box to receive free information: 


[| Sightseeing trip [_] Dude Ranches [_] Resorts [_] Housekeeping cabins 
Rooms will be occupied by (NAMES OF ALL PARTIES MUST BE LISTED) 
PLEASE PRINT 


STREET ADDRESS 


Street Address _ 


MAIL TO: Convention and Visitors Bureau, 225 West Colfax Avenue, Denver 2, Colorado 


Reservations will be confirmed directly to those who return this form 
and it should be received not later than July 25, 1960 
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intra- 
mammary 
antibiotic 
therapy 
that 
reaches 


the site 
of 
infection 


LIQUAMAST 


oxytetracycline HCI FOR MASTITIS 


Liquamast is a liquid preparation of the broad- 
spectrum antibiotic, oxytetracycline, highly effective 
against all of the most common organisms 
responsible for bovine mastitis. 


Liquamast is completely soluble in milk, thereby 
providing maximum antibiotic concentrations therein. 


Liquamast diffuses readily, via the milk, to the 

sites of infection in the upper portions of the mammary 
gland, whereas oil or ointment type vehicles 

have a tendency to settle in the main duct of the 
udder. In extremely deep-seated, chronic cases, 
Liquamast is a good adjunct to systemic 
oxytetracycline therapy. 


Supply: 1/2 oz. tubes—426 mg. of oxytetracycline HCI, 
packaged in 2 12-tube carton with one tube squeezer. 


Sold to Veterinarians Only 


yizer) Science for the world’s well-being ™ 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Pfizer Laboratories, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Int, 
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New, effective treatment for 


impaired fertility in cows 
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a simple 2-step method with 


FURACIN 


BRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET® and Suppositories Veterinary 


@ reduces services per conception 
shortens intervals between calvings 


Impaired fertility in cows, commonly accepted to result from non-specific genital in- 
fection, responds dramatically to the 2-step treatment method with FURACIN. In one 
3-year study involving treatment with FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, of approxi- 
mately one-half of 530 “problem breeders”: ‘‘The average number of services per con- 
ception was 1.88 in the treated and 2.85 in the untreated cows. The average number 
of days between calvings was 385 in the treated and 447 in the untreated animals.’” 


In a study with 85 subfertile dairy cows, 61.7% of 34 treated with an intra-uterine 
injection of FURACIN Solution Veterinary conceived at first service, while only 19.3% 
of 31 treated in an identical manner with 10% saline solution conceived at first service; 
40% of 20 non-treated controls conceived at first service." 


Furacin 2-Step Method for Impaired Fertility 


step 1. During estrus, instill, aseptically, the contents of 1 to 3 SQUEEJETS (30 to 
90 cc.) of FURACIN Solution Veterinary into the uterus by means of a uterine pipette. 


step 2. During the following 3 weeks, insert 1 FURACIN Suppository Veterinary 
into the anterior portion of the vagina 3 times each week on alternate days. 


The cow may then be bred during the next estrus. 


Supply: FuRACcIN Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET (30 cc. each), 
boxes of 12; FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, boxes of 12. 


1.Vigue, R. F., et al.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 134:308 (April 1) 1959. 
2.Vigue, R. F.: Personal communication. 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
Fourth Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medi- 
cine—April 1, 1960, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
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NEW GAINES: first meal that 
mixes better than 
expensive 


DEVELOPED THE 
GAINES RESEARCH KENNELS 


TESTED IN 14 
INDEPENDENT KENNELS 


New crunchy nuggets keep their shape for hours 
...Wwon’t mush or cake, even in boiling water! 


Yes, new “controlled” texture means easier mixing . . . easier eating. 
Gaines gives your dogs a new taste, too: the flavor of real beef! 

New Gaines is highly digestible. Specially processed to prevent 
stool problems. Better-than-ever in body, to keep your dogs at their 
winning best. And each nugget contains the same homogenized bal- 
ance of essential nutrients that has helped generations of champions 
to a longer prime of life. 

All these advantages—in the first meal that mixes even better than your tog Longer Prime of ite! 


kibble! Discover New Gaines for yourself —soon! 


GAINES MEAL: The “Longer Prime of Life” Dog Food New Gaines Meal has o bright 


new bag: 25- and 50-Ib. sizes 
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FIRST CLASS 
: PERMIT NO. 162 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


4¢ POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 

' GAINES PROFESSIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
General Foods Corporation 

: 275 Cliff Street 

Battle Creek, Michigan 


JOIN THE NEW 
their shape for hours... 
won‘t mush or cake, even 
in boiling water. They're 
better tasting, improved 


New Gaines is highly di- 
gestible. Specially proc- 
essed to prevent stool 
And each nug- 
get contains the 
homogenized balance of 
essential nutrients that 
helped generations of 
champions to a longer 
prime of life. 


Here’s how it works: oe 


Enroll now in the plan. With membership, pro- 
fessional feeders will receive a booklet of Kennel 
Plancoupons—each worth $7.50 whenredeemed. 


Purchase New Gaines Meal in any quantities, 
from any outlet. Clip and save the Weight Iden- 
tification Marker cut from the top of each 25- 
and 50-lb. bag. 


When the weight indicated by these markers 
totals 500 Ibs., send us the markers, together 
with one Kennel Plan coupon. We'll send you 
our check for $7.50: a savings of $1.50 per hun- 
dred lbs. on the best meal money can buy. 


It's that simple! And the savings go on 
and on, with each additional 500 Ibs. 
you purchase. Start saving now! Com- 
plete and return the handy coupon today! 


Box V-4 ( Please print or type ) 


Gaines Professional Service Department 
275 Cliff Street, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about the é ; ; » 
Gaines Kennel Plan, including application blank. : Expert advice and in- 
formation from the Gaines 
Dog Research Center. 


Name * Valuable pedigree & . 
health records, plus other 
useful kennel aids—all 


Name of kennel (if any) , without cost. 


Free listing in the na- 


tionally distributed Direc- 
Address _. tory of Breeding, Board- 
a ing, and Training Kennels. 

City Zone State 
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in iron deficiency anemia... 


single 
injection therapy 


Confined pigs may need more than 100 mg. of 
elemental iron to prevent iron-deficiency anemia. 
Good therapeutic hemoglobin levels can be ob- 
tained with 150 mg., but 200 mg. at 3 to 5 days 
of age provides better prophylaxis for iron-defi- 
ciency anemia. 

No matter how much elemental iron you give, 
consider these advantages of PHARMATINIC 100: 
¢ Prompt and sustained therapeutic hemoglobin 
levels to fit varying conditions with a single injection 
¢ Lower viscosity of PHARMATINIC 100 means 
less pain and soreness—even with a 2-cc. injection 
¢ Single injection therapy—animals are handled 
only once—you need but one inventory item re- 
gardless of the amount of iron given 

¢ No toxicity or shock reported 

AVAILABLE: PHARMATINIC 100 (I.M. use only) 
in vials of 20, 50, and 100 cc. 


SOLD ONLY TO VETERINARIANS 

PHARMATINIC 100 is now available from: Albany Serum Co., 
Albany, Ga.; Baldwin Laboratories, Omaha, Neb.; Boyd 
Veterinary Supply, W. Columbia, S.C.; H.C. Burns Co., 
Oakland, Cal.; Chicago Veterinary Supply, Chicago, IIl.; 
Columbus Serum Co., Columbus O.; Curts Laboratories, 
Kansas City, Kan.; Edwards Veterinary Supply, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Perry Laboratories, Chicago, IIl.; Wisconsin 
Biological Supply Co., Madison, Wis. 


PHARMATINIC 


Injectable Iron-Dextran Complex, Pharmachem = Inc. 


*Trademark Bethlehem, Pa. 


armachem 


Specialties, Inc. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 
30 days before date of publication. 


New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association. Seventy- 
sixth annual meeting. Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, 
March 30-31, 1960. John R. McCoy, 236 Highway 18, 

East Brunswick, N. J., secretary. 


Alabama Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Battle House, Mobile, April 3-5, 1960. M. K. Heath, 
School Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University, Auburn. 
Ala., secretary. 


National Institute of Animal Agriculture. Tenth annual 
meeting. Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., April 3-5, 
1960. Claude Harper, Department of Animal Science, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., treasurer. 


Florida, University of. Third annual conference for vet- 
erinarians. University of Florida, Health Center Audi- 
torium, April 30—May 1, 1960. W. R. Pritchard, Head, 
Department of Veterinary Science, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


Kansas State University. Twenty-second annual confer- 
ence. School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan, May 19-21, 1960. Donald C. Kelley. 
chairman. 


Texas, A. & M. College of. Thirteenth annual conference ae CATTLE CH UJ TE 
for veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, A. & M. 


College of Texas, College Station, June 2-3, 1960. R. D. 
Turk, conference chairman. 


eine ‘“ This fine Chute has a fool-proof, 

automatic head adjuster. It adjusts 
to any size animal. Ideal for re- 
moving horns, branding, milking, 


or any veterinary operation. Length 
TAMM UDDER SUPPORTS feet, weight 580 Ths 
UNHOOK HERE ; THE ORIGINAL SIDE EXIT 
FOR MILKING 3 INCH WEBBING CHUTES are made for either right 
or left side operation. Only one 
man is necessary to handle the 
complete operation. Adjustable 


INSURE, SNUG squeeze gate sets the chute right 
FIT for any size animal. 
Chutes may be had either PORT- 
STURDY ABLE or Stationary. Chute trails 
en ia easily behind vehicle. One man 
can mount or dismount wheels in 
one to two minutes. Hitch and 
FOR MORE PROFITABLE PRODUCTION wheel attachments can be com- 
pletely removed — can be re- 
* Eliminates congestion and caking. mounted ready for trailing in less » 


than 3 minutes. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO VETERINARIES 


* No smashed teats, no self-sucking. 


. * Ideal for hot baths or ice packs. $ 
wae 
* Soft, pliable udders at freshening, with 


top production from start. SS ee 


SMALL for 900 to 1150 Ib. cows, 


BOX 7 
Ibs., Please send complete literature and speciol price 


State size wanted at $18.50 information to veterinaries. 


cates and | See your dealer or write — 
write for FRANKSVILLE SPECIALTY CO. ADDRESS. 
prices FRANKSVILLE WISCONSIN 
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BYOGIC” 


ANTIBACTERIAL AND ANTICHOLINERGIC 


BYOGIC combines the antibacterial action of Erythrocin® with the highly 
specific anticholinergic activity of Tral®. BYOGIC is indicated for the 
treatment of such common canine and feline diseases as: 


@ upper respiratory infections 

e@ respiratory-enteritis complex 

@ pneumonia 

e@ tracheo-bronchitis (kennel cough) 

@ symptoms associated with enteritis and gastroenteritis 

e diarrhea 

e@ symptoms associated with hyperacidity, hypermotility, and 
certain spastic conditions of the stomach and intestines 


BYOGIC the usual dosage for dogs, and cats is one capsule once or 
twice daily. For medium and large breeds add one capsule for every addi- 
tional 25 to 40 pounds body weight. Dosage may be repeated daily as indi- 
cated. For laboratory animals: 4% to one capsule daily for rabbits; one or 
two capsules daily for monkeys, depending on size. BYOGIC has been 
closely studied by a number of investigators*. Their reports indicate ex- 
cellent results. BYOGIC is a white powder supplied in slip-capsules con- 
taining 100 mg. Erythrocin and 20 mg. Tral. Bottles of 100. List No. 8623. 
Byogic powder may be added to the patient's food from the capsule. The 
unbroken capsule can be administered directly by the oral route. BYOGIC 
is available NOW. You may order it from your Abbott representative, your 
nearest Abbott branch, or direct from the Veterinary Department of Abbott 
Laboratories. Now, and in the months ahead, BYOGIC could be life- 
saving. Order a supply today. 


*Complete clinical literature available on request. 
BYOGIC —ERYTHROCIN®, ABBOTT ANO TRAL®, ABBOTT. 


ABBOTT 


@ERYTHROCIN— ERYTHROMYCIN, ABBOTT 


@TRAL HEXOCYCLIUM METHYLSULFATE, ABBOTT 
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Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. Summer meeting. 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., July 17-19, 1960. 
G. B. Estes, State Office Building, Richmond, Va., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Auburn University. Fifty-third annual conference for veter- 
LOOK HERE DOC inarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn Univer- 
sity, July 24-27, 1960. J. E. Greene, dean. 


American Veterinary Medical Association. Ninety-seventh 
don't be half annual meeting. Denver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo., 
; : sure Aug. 15-18, 1960. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Michigan 
when buying a stall or a kennel run for your Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., executive secretary. 


pets. Buy the best - buy Ford stainless 
cages and galvanized Kennel runs. For 
detailed information write to: 

FORD KENNELS, INC., Foreign Meetings 


6540 E. Westfield Bivd., Indianapolis, Ind. 


International Association of Veterinary Food Hygenists. 
Second Symposium. Basel, Switzerland, May 15-21, 
Mississippi State Veterinary Medical Association, Inc. An- 1, Sterreabos, Utrecht, The 


nual meeting. King Edward Hotel, Jackson, June 19-21, 

1960. Joseph W. Branson, P. O. Box 4223, Fondren Sta., 

Jackson, Miss., secretary-treasurer. International Congress of Physio-Pathology of Animal 
Reproduction and Artificial Insemination, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, June 13-17, 1960. Dr. J. Edwards, Milk 


Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association. Summer Marketing Board, Thames, Surrey, England. 


meeting. George Washington Hotel, Ocean City, June 
23-24, 1960. Harry L. Schultz, Jr., 9011 Harford Rd., First International Congress of Endocrinology. Technical 
Baltimore 14, Md., secretary. University of Denmark, Copenhagen, July 18-23, 1960. 
Dr. Christian Hamburger, Statens Seruminstitut, Copen- 
hagen S, Denmark, chairman of the executive committee. 
California Veterinary Medical Association. Seventy-second 
annual meeting. Jack Tar Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., 
June 26-29, 1960. Mr. Ken Humphreys, 3004 16th St., Note: Regularly scheduled meetings will be published in 
San Francisco 3, Calif., executive secretary. the first-of-the-month issues only. 


NOW! CATTLE EAR TAGGING 
WITH HALF THE PRESSURE 


Patent Pending 
Maximum leverage with 
minimum pressure! 
No lost tags from ‘‘weak"’ the 


Applications! 


Tags “‘snap-in’’ sealing 
position — won't fall out! 
and Oldest No tagging fatigue — 


no swollen, sore hands! 


Manufacturing APPLICATOR 
_ Specialists HASCO STYLE 56 EAR TAG 


Specially designed for ion with Pow-R-Ceps! Tamper-proof! Self-Piercing! Self- 


producing exclusively Sealing! Rounded post te ma ear puncture — avoids infection. Colors and DHIA 
Unified Numbering System available. Used by DHIA Assoc., Artificial Breeders, Etc. in 


POULTRY connection with unified numbering system. 
NEW! TAG-EZE CATTLE MARKERS gg PER DOZ 


BANDS JUMBO NUMBERS 1°," HIGH DEEPLY 


Tempered Aluminum Tag 1," thick 
teed’’. 


Unit assembled in 30 seconds with 
special plier costing $1.00 each. 


Address Correspondence to P.O. Box 6-254. 


Write for Free Catalog! 
~NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO., NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 
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— your clients: 


“begin saving 
baby pigs 


farrowing! 


Healthy litters and sows come from 
a planned, complete-cyclic feeding program. 


Too few hog breeders realize that anemia, 
scours, rickets, parasites, TGE, erysipelas and 
other pig-killers are directly or indirectly caused 


by poor nutrition before the pig is farrowed. 


Weak baby pigs are easy targets for disease — 
and are also the most frequently lost by the sow 
laying on them. 

Clearly, your clients should know that the 
easiest and cheapest method of keeping pig 
losses low is by proper sow nutrition, even before 
breeding. Tell them how RIBAD Ii and CON-O- 
Mineral fortify pre-breeding rations by furnishing 


ample Vitamin A plus a balance of other essential 
nutrients. Then, during the gestation and lactation 
periods, when Vitamin A requirements go up 
five- and ten-fold, CON-O-Mineral and RIBAD I! 
keep sows in the best condition to develop 
strong, disease-resistant pigs. This means more 
pigs weaned ...and at better weights. 

Get the full story of better profits through 
better nutrition in the all-new VpC LIVESTOCK 
FEED BOOK -— facts and formulas for both the 
veterinarian and his client. Write for your free 
copies now! 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Via-D-Mineral... Dog Food Supplement 
SOLD ONLY THROUGH VETERINARIANS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 


TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (7 words) or personal address line. 


COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. (See paragraph above for total 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 


Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


ae of classified advertisers using key letters can not 

Address reply to the box number, c/o 
jou AL of the AVM 00 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and it witi be sent to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—licensed veterinarian to carry out a 
full-time meat inspection program in health depart- 
ment of a progressive community in Northeastern 
Wisconsin. Permanent position with fringe benefits. 
Starting salary $6,000 per annum plus car allowance. 
Apply Board of Health, City Hall, Manitowoc, Wis. 


Wanted veterinarian with California license. 
Mixed practice in central California. Steady employ- 
ment. Salary open. Address Box S 33. JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Wanted—recent graduate to assume responsibility 
of growing small animal practice, established five 
years in large city in Texas. Employment starting 
in May or June. Salary on percentage after six 
months. Address Box C 15, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—1959 or 60 graduate for small animal 
practice. Position available now or upon graduation. 
Salary dependent upon experience. Write Dr. A. M. 
Collins, Cicero Animal Clinic, 5732 W. Cermak Rd., 
Cicero, Tl. 


BIO LABORATORIES INC. 
WHEN | ORDER 
CANINE TRIPLE SERUM, 
TINSIST ON BIO. 


N 


“LS GNOD3S ‘ON 


KANSAS CITY, K 


CANINE TRIPLE SERUM 


CALIFORNIA STATE VETERINARY POSITIONS 


Excellent opportunities in California 
State Government in either disease con- 
trol and Pathology or Meat hygiene for 
Graduate Veterinarians with or without 
experience in practice. Salary range 
$556-$676. Senior veterinary students 
eligible to apply before graduation. Lib- 
eral employee benefits. Write at once for 
further information. CALIFORNIA 
STATE PERSONNEL BOARD, 801 Capi- 
tol Ave., Sacramento 14, California. 


Poultry breeding firm requires veterinarian for 
laboratory, diagnostic and service work. Interest in 
immunology also desirable. New laboratory facil- 
ities. Salary and company benefits commensurate 
with experience. Write stating full details. Address 
Box C 35, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
Wanted—assistant for mixed practice, predomi- 
nately dairy cattle, with new small animal hospital 
in Western New York. Opportunity for right man to 
buy into excellent growing practice. Address Joe] 


N. Kutz, DVM, 358 Holley St., Brockport, New York. 


Wanted—recent graduate for operating modern 
small animal hospital and occasional assistance in 
general practice. $6,500. Free apartment, garage, 
heat, lights, etc. Must have Maryland license. pro- 
fessional appearance, winning personality, business 
ability, ambition. Large metropolitan area—not in 
Baltimore. Inquiries confidential. Address Box © 30, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Applications are invited for the position of Physi- 
ologist on the teaching and research staff of the 
Dept. of Animal Science in the Faculty of Agricul- 
ture, Univ. of Manitoba, with the rank of Assistant 
or Associate Professor at an initial salary of $7,000 
to $9,000 per annum. depending upon qualifica- 
tions and experience. Applicants should be grad- 
uates in Veterinary Science with post-graduate train- 
ing and/or experience in nutritional physiology. 

‘Applications, supported by complete curriculum 
vitae, two references and a list of publications. 
should be submitted to the Head, Dept. of Anima! 
Science, Univ. of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. 


VETERINARIAN 


Excellent opportunity with expanding Vet- 
erinary Division of prominent East Coast 
ethical drug manufacturer for young vet- 
erinarian interested in position involving 
clinical evaluation of new products, techni- 
cal service and professional relation and 
related activities. 


Send complete r g salary 
requirements; 


Address Box C 25, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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VETERINARY FIELDMAN 


Philadelphia Division of 
major dairy processor. Will act as liaison be- 


wanted for 


tween company and suppliers. Must have in- 
in advancing into 
tion and should have genuine 
helping farmers with their problems. Preter 


graduate since 1950 with at least 3 years’ 


terest Supervisory posi- 


interest in 


experience. Location in South Central Penn 
sylvania. Send full details of your educa 
tion, experience and personal background 
to T-82, P.O. Box 2069 Phila. 3, Pa. 


Wanted—veterinarian with 3 to 7 years’ expe- 
rience in development and/or technical sales for 
new product development, market research and liai- 
son with veterinary colleges. Excellent remunera- 
tion. Address Personnel Dept... Geigy Chemical 
Corp., Box 430, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Corn Belt 


meetings. Address Box € 40, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Wanted to purchase or lease—practice in South 
Carolina, North Carolina. or Georgia. Will con- 
sider partnership. Address Box C 31, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 

California graduate. age 34, 6 years’ experience. 
desires lease or purchase of mixed practice in Calif. 
or position leading to same in near future. Address 


Box € 27, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


Wanted—Positions 

Young veterinarian seeks position with potential 
future in the New York—Washington, D.C. area. 
Experienced in large and small animal practice, meat 
and poultry inspection. Address Box C5, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 

Relief veterinarian available. New York and New 
Jersey licenses, small animals only. Address D. V. M.. 
1007 80th St.. North Bergen, N. J. 

Veterinarian (HAN 744), 38 years old, desires 
position in USA. 15 vears’ experience in Munich 
large and small animai practice; also meat inspec- 
tor for 10 years. Good knowledge of English. Ad- 
dress Box CC 34, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Position desired in small animal hospital by grad- 
uate (OSU °58). Licensed Ohio and Florida. Avail- 
able immediately. Address Box C 37, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 

Veterinarian, 35, 1951 graduate, desires position 
in commercial or institutional field. Owns and op- 
erates mixed practice. Service in Army Veterinary 
Corps with administrative experience. Prefer South- 
east. Address Box C 32, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Texas graduate (1957). married, age 27, com- 
pleting military service in June, 1960, desires posi- 
tion with potential partnership in small animal prac- 
tice. Address Box € 29, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Energetic, capable veterinarian desires position in 
small animal hospital, with opportunity for future 
partnership or ownership. Three years experience. 
Licensed in New York. Maryland, Ohio. Address 
Box C 28, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian (COL °58) desires position in mixed 


or large animal practice. Licensed Colo., Calif., 
Neb. Married. Address Box C 33. JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Experienced veterinarian, 39 years old, MPH and 
MS degrees, desires position with veterinary manu- 
facturing company as representative and promotional 
man for its products in Central or South America. 
Administrative capabilities. Speaks and _ writes 
Spanish fluently. Has experience in research, .prepa- 
ration and delivery of scientific papers at veterinary 
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For sale—suburban Indiana mixed (equine and 
small animals) practice gradually converting to 
small animal. Unusual opportunity. Package deal- 
low cash investment—high returns. Home, hospital! 
and frontage for expansion. Address Box CC 38, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Chicago area well-established small animal prac- 
tice. Good lease. Price less than one years net. 
Terms if qualified. Address Box C 1. JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 

Eastern Nebraska practice for sale or lease, 90% 
large animal. Furnished house, office, drugs. equip- 
ment and instruments. Address Box C 18. JOURNAI 
of the AVMA. 

For sale—small animal practice and hospital in 
N. Y. City. Will support two veterinarians. Position 
open for veterinarian part or full time. New York 
license required. Address Box C 8, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 

Well-established small animal hospital for lease 
with option to buy in Maryland. Excellent remunera- 
tion opportunity. Must have Maryland license. Ad- 
dress Box © 6, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

For sale—small animal practice in Southern Cali- 
fornia. No real estate. Good lease, easily nets more 


RESEARCH — ADMINISTRATION 


the Director of Veterinary Medicine 


Assistant tc 
open in growing pharmaceutical firm with offices 


located pleasant Central New York State com- 


munity. Veterinary degree desirable—experience 


helpful. Position offers opportunity for person 


with ability to assumes increasing responsibility 
If 


Professional 


in Administration interested please forward 


resume to Employment Manager 


Eaton Laboratories Division, The Norwich Phar- 


macal Company, Norwich, New York. 


Bie, 
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ERYSIPELAS BACTERIN 


For sale—excellent mixed practice in Missouri, or 
come as assistant with option to buy in 2 months. 
Gross $32,000 last year and still growing. Price— 
$35,000; includes new hospital, modern home, drugs, 
equipment. $10,000 to handle. Terms arranged. Ad- 
dress Box C 36, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


~ For: sale—practice in Western Canada, mostly 
ranching. Net profit last year—$23,000. Worked 
by one man. Possibilities only scratched. No real 
estate. Price—$15,000. $5,000 will handle. Address 
Box C 26, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—Indiana, established general practice 
in Michiana area. Fully equipped ranch-style clinic 
with family living quarters. $25,000. Credit and 
personal references in first letter. Address Box S 
46, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


than $10,000. $8,500 with $2,500 down payment. 
Address Box B 12, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—well-established small animal practice in 
new hospital, 50 miles from New York City. Real 
estate, eight acres, business, and equipment: 
$100,000. Terms, minimum cash $25,000. Unlimited 
ces. Address Box S 5, JOURNAL of the 


For sale—Illinois general practice, established 20 
years. Price $25,000; includes house, garage, office, 
equipment, drugs, and office furniture. $5,000 to 
handle. . Address Box S 34, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—Picker 1685A, 15MA portable X-ray, 
four 8 x 10 high speed cassettes, four 8 x 10 high 
speed flexible cassetts, tank, 12 hangers, drying 
rack, darkroom light. All equipment new in April, 
1959. Total purchase price—$1,287. Will sell for 
$900 or machine alone for $700. Accessories at 2/3 
purchase price. Address Box C 39, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 

For sale—latest Ultrasonic Dental Machine plus 
accessories, like new, for cleaning and cutting 
through bone. Closest offer to $400. Address Dr. 
Norman Keitelman, 292 Main St., Niantic, Conn. 
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‘of locking them in the 
; ured cells, as do most 


PITMAN-MOORE CO., DIVISION OF 


With Rhusigen, the use of live culture 
is avoided and premises cannot be 
infected. 


A 2 cc. dose is used instead of the 

5 cc. required by other bacterins. 
Immunity is produced within two 
weeks, and persists for at least eight 
months, possibly longer. 

Rhusigen can be used simultaneously 
with anti-swine-erysipelas serum, when 
immediate protection is needed. 

20 cc. vial (10 doses) code: Baryp 

100 cc. vial (50 doses) code: Balum 


Mi ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 


MI Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


*Trademark name for Erysipelas Bacterin (Lysate) P-M Co. Bio. 914. 
Produced under license from the Institut Merieux, Lyon, France. 
(Patent Pending) 
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RESPIRATORY DIGESTIVE 


URINARY REPRODUCTIVE 


INDICATIONS: * spasms of ureter, bladder sphincter and 
urethra. 


* urethral calculi and bladder sphincter 
spasms. 


* obstetrical complications as in pre and 
post parturient straining or prolapsing 
and in cervical spasm. Con Bll 

* tenesmus inventeritis. 


jence and economy: 


* vomition control as in nephritis or poi- * subacute and chronic scours to “nor: - 
soning. malize” hyper-motility of intestinal ‘4 
tract. * : 
* anal prolapse, flatulent and spasmodic colic to relieve 
painful spasms. 
* coughing spasms.as in kennel ough, choke spasms. 
When faced with the common. problem of smogtn Jenotone Tablets, 25 mg., are supplied in bottles =~ ; 
muscle hypertonicity, rely upoh museulotropic of 50, Jenotone Solution, 25. mg./cc. is sup- ; 
Jenotone for quick, consistent’ results, For both plied in 10 cc. and 50 ce: vials: Order Jenotone ae 
primary and adjunctive therapy, you will be now from your Jen-Sal representative or 
pleased with Jenotone's efficacy, Safety, Sonven: Jen-Sal branch. 


another néw and exclusive product of 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, inc. 
| 


oS P.O. Box 167, Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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